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'The emancipation of the working class 
must be conquered by the 
working class itself." 

'The emancipation of the working class is also 
the emancipation of all human beings without 
distinction of race or sex" 

Karl Marx 
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cers' Liberty 


Letter to readers 


TRAGEDY struck a group of young Workers’ 
Liberty supporters on 2 July when their minibus 
crashed on the M6 on their way back to Lancaster 
from Workers' Liberty ’95, our summer school. 
Jo Walker and David Hague were killed, and a 
number of others injured. We carry a four page 
supplement to commemorate our two dead com¬ 
rades. 

More and more people native to the labour 
movement, even old-style right-winger Roy Hat- 
tersley, are growing restive under the rule of 
Biair and his clique. Despite the immense pres¬ 
sure to “button your lip” and not risk rocking the 
boat before the General Election, even a few 
MPs now openly refuse, like the boy in Hans 
Christian Andersen’s story, to admire the 
Emperor’s new clothes, and have set up a mur¬ 
mur of protest at Blair's deliberate offensiveness 
to the trade unions, his lack of alternative poli¬ 
cies to put up against the Tories, and the 
Stalinist-style sycophancy and leader-worship 
which now pervade the Labour Party. 

The recent by-election campaign at Littlebor- 
ough and Saddleworth was an all-time low. The 
Blairites ran former student union hack Phil 
Woolas as the best conservative candidate, 
denouncing the Liberal for wanting to legalise 
cannabis and increase taxes on the well-of. The 
bitter truth is that, wretched middle-of-the-road 
Liberal though he was, the left-wing candidate 
won in that by-election. John Mcllroy and Adie 
Kemp report on the state of the Labour Party. 

The continuing tragedy that engulfed the peo¬ 
ple of former Yugoslavia when that state fell 
apart because of Serb chauvinism is discussed by 
Croatian socialist Branka Magas and by Martin 
Thomas; Chris Reynolds looks at the response of 
the British left. Our editorial surveys nationalist- 
unionist politics in Northern Ireland one year 
after the Provisional IRA ceasefire. 

A National Union of Students report shows that 
the average student is ,£8,000 in debt at the end 
of their course; inevitably, working-class stu¬ 
dents are being deterred. We report. 

John Maclean is the great hero of British 
labour, our Karl Liebknecht in World War 1. 
Tendencies fighting over his legacy have mud¬ 
died and obscured the story of his fight and his 
martyrdom. Bob Pitt, author of a splendid new 
pamphlet on Maclean, restores the real face of 
this revolutionary in the first part of a two-part 
article. 

Our long-running symposium on the IS/SWP 
experience continues with an important contri¬ 
bution from John Palmer, the well-known 
journalist who was a central leader of IS for many 
years. The convulsions of the SWP tendency con¬ 
tinue, in Britain and internationally. One of its 
most important groups, the Australian IS, has 
split. Around a third or a quarter of its active 
membership have gone with Mick Armstrong 
and Sandra Bloodworth, former central leaders 
of the group, who were expelled after opposing 
claims that the class struggle is burgeoning to 
semi-revolutionary levels and mass recruitment 
is the order of the day. Such ideas, originating in 
the SWP in late 1992, have been extended 
mechanically in best Stalinist style to its inter¬ 
national offshoots. 

We had hoped to produce a one-subject pam¬ 
phlet issue of Workers’ Liberty for August, but 
that proved impossible. We hope to compensate 
with a special double issue soon. We make a 
modest step forward in this issue: Workers' Lib¬ 
erty will be forty pages from now on. 

The third part of our series on Marxism and Ire¬ 
land will be in the next Workers' Liberty, so will 
an extended discussion of the Shachtman/Draper 
tradition in socialism from American scholar 
Ernie Haberkern, and reports on Mexico and 
Algeria. 

We still need people to sell subscriptions! 
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Editorial 


THE TEN regional water companies were 
sold off by the Government in December 
1989. Shares were sold at £1.00 each, with 
buyers having to pay an additional 70p in 
July 1990 and 70p in July 1991 to make the 
shares fully-paid. 

Part-paid shares immediately started trad¬ 
ing at between £1.30 and £1.56, giving the 
buyers an instant gain — for no labour, 
effort, risk, or even “enterprise” — of 
between 30% and 56%. £131 million had 
already been paid to banks, advertising 
agencies, and so on for the sell-off opera¬ 
tion itself. 

The total share value of the ten compa¬ 
nies now stands at£l4 billion (on 3 August 
1995), as compared to a total of only £3.4 
billion (or £4 billion, if adjusted for infla¬ 
tion) that has been paid to the Government 
for those shares. The shareholders have 
gained £10 billion, in addition to the large 
amounts paid out to them in dividends 
from the companies’ profits. Those profits 
totalled over £1.7 billion in 1994-5. 

And the shareholders are mostly not the 
small owners hailed by Tory ideologists of 
“people’s capitalism”. Only about 15 per 
cent of the shares in the water companies 
are owned by individuals, whether of large 
wealth or small. About 2.7 million people 
did buy shares in December 1989, but most 
of the small buyers cashed in their gains 
quickly. By March 1993 there were only 1.0 
million shareholders. 

Assets which had been built up by the 
labour of public-sector workers over 
decades were sold off to give a cash boost 
to the Tory Government and a bigger pay¬ 
out to the new shareholders and the 
company bosses. The bosses gave them¬ 
selves six-figure pay rises, topped up with 
six-figure “share options" (deals which 
allow them to buy shares in the compa¬ 
nies at special low prices). 

The picture all across the Tory sell-offs 
since 1979 is the same as in the water indus¬ 
try. The £61.5 billion gained by the 
Government from sell-offs, treated as cash 
for current spending and combined with its 
big oil tax revenues of the 1980s, allowed 
it to make big tax cuts for the rich, worth 
today between £9 and £10 billion a year. At 
the same time taxes have gone up for the 
majority, to cover the ballooning social- 
security bill from mass unemployment. 

Share-buyers in British Telecom, the 
biggest privatisation, paid a total of £15 
billion (at 1995 prices) to the Government; 
the company’s share value now is £25 bil¬ 
lion, a gain for the shareholders df £10 
billion on top of their large dividends. 



In June this year the small shareholders 
in British Gas rebelled against the huge 
pay-outs to company boss Cedric Brown, at 
the same time as the company was propos¬ 
ing to cut wages for showroom staff. But 
the shareholders’ numbers had dwindled 
from 4.5 million at privatisation, in Decem¬ 
ber 1986, to 1.8 million; and their votes 
were easily defeated by the big City insti¬ 
tutions. 

Many of the privatised companies — like 
the water companies, British Gas, and 
British Telecom — hold monopolies or 
near-monopolies over the supply of essen¬ 
tial or important services. Handing such 
monopolies out to private profiteers is a 
throwback to the semi-feudal absolute 
monarchies, under which the king would 
grant lucrative monopolies to his friends to 
shore up his support. 

Yet for Establishment pundits and politi¬ 


cians worldwide — from Mexico through 
Italy and Sweden to the USSR and China — 
privatisation is the big New Idea of eco¬ 
nomics. Governments nationalist, 
social-democratic, Tory, and Stalinist alike 
join the bandwagon. Britain’s Tories, who 
did not mention privatisation in their elec¬ 
tion campaign of 1979, and began to 
elevate it from a gimmick to a strategy only 
after 1984, now preen themselves on lead¬ 
ing the world. 

Why? Privatisation is not popular. In 
1983, 49% of the British public wanted 
“less state control” of industry; by 1990, 
only 24%. 

The claim that privatisation improves 
efficiency and cuts bureaucracy must rouse 
jeers when the privatised water compa¬ 
nies impose hosepipe bans on one-third of 
the country, erect standpipes in Bradford, 
and waffle about the £400 million they 
have underspent on improving their pipes 
to cut leaks. Water meters now look likely. 
The vast complexity of relations between 
the chunks into which the electricity and 
rail industries have been chopped up for 
privatisation has expanded paperwork and 
bureaucracy far beyond anything the old 
integrated public enterprises were guilty of. 

One main force behind privatisation is 
the changing nature of capital, now much 
more mobile and fluid than in the 1930s 
and ‘40s when many of the nationalisations 
now being reversed were carried out. 
British Telecom, for example, now draws 
only 38% of its revenue from phone calls 
inside Britain. Its bosses do not want to 
run a public service. They want to run a 
free-ranging profit machine. 

Water companies, obviously, are more 
tied down. In this sector the increasing 
mobility of capital is shown by French 
water companies buying into the British 
industry. 

Other once-nationalised once-basic indus¬ 
tries are no longer so basic. The old USSR 
was able to produce more steel than any 
other country in the world, but its steel 
industry had less strategic weight in the 
world economy than the leaders in new 
industries which did not exist in the 1940s. 
British capitalists no longer feel any need 
for Britain to have its own comprehensive 
steel industry, or any coal industry at all. 

Where fifty years ago almost every capi¬ 
talist state saw its own steel industry, for 
example, as the essential basis for devel¬ 
opment, today every national capitalist class 
is telling its government that it is happy to 
“buy in” such things. It wants its capital as 
free-floating as possible in order to take 
opportunities in the global markets. 

Another force behind privatisation is & 
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the desire of governments world-wide to 
break the trade-union strength of which 
the publicly-owned industries and services 
were often bastions, so as to increase their 
competitive edge in attracting international 
capital. 

“Regulation” — the Labour Party lead¬ 
ership’s new cure-all — is no answer to 
this whirlwind reshaping of world industry 
in the interests of capital. If regulation of 
the water companies, for example, were 
serious enough to force those companies 
significantly off the course they would 
choose for maximum profit, then it would 
cut shareholders’ dividends and share 
prices. The City would rebel. Unless Labour 
were willing to face down the City — and 
that would have to mean renationalisation 
— the “regulation” would be wrecked. 


The Labour leaders reply that renation¬ 
alisation would be too expensive, taking 
money more urgently needed for the Health 
Service, for example. In fact no cash would 
be needed. A Labour government could 
legislate to convert privatised-industry 
shares into government bonds, effectively 
forcing the shareholders to lend the gov¬ 
ernment the money for buying back the 
shares. If that measure, increasing the gov¬ 
ernment debt, led to a “financial strike" by 
the City — a refusal to lend the govern¬ 
ment money — then the City institutions 
should be nationalised. That should be 
done anyway, for to pay the full current 
price to all the privatised-industry share¬ 
holders would be a scandal. The remaining 
private shareholders should be paid some 
minimum rate of compensation, and the big 


holdings of the insurance companies, pen¬ 
sion funds, etc. should be taken over as 
part of a government takeover of the com¬ 
manding heights of credit. 

In arguing to return the privatised sectors 
to public ownership — whether national 
public ownership, multinational (by the 
European Union, for example), or local- 
authority, depends on cases — socialists 
can no longer ride in the slipstream of cap¬ 
italist-nationalist arguments. Equally, 
however, we run less risk of getting sub¬ 
merged in that stream, as so many socialists 
have in the past. Our argument should be 
a plain, straightforward working-class one: 
that the production of the goods and ser¬ 
vices we need must be regulated by 
democratic social control, not by greed for 
profit. Q 


reland: one year 



AND NOW, SIR, as we approach the first 
anniversary of the Provisional IRA ceasefire, 
will you tell us please, what do you think of 
Britain’s role in Ireland? 

Should Britain just get out — “Troops Out 
Now” — or does it have a necessary role to 
play in securing a political settlement? A 
progressive role, perhaps? What do you 
think, Sir? 

“We cannot make peace on this island 
unless the British government faces up to its 
historic responsibilities. They can’t say you 
sort it out among yourselves and then we’U 
come aboard. The British government has to 
be proactively involved in creating a level 
playing pitch to enable us to heal all the 
divisions that exist among us". 

Can you guess which Unionist that was, 
speaking Inis approximation to plain truth? 
No Unionist: that was Gerry Adams, presi¬ 
dent of Sinn Fein! He was speaking in May 
at the Forum for Peace and Reconciliation 
in Dublin, during a discussion on the “frame¬ 
work” document issued by London and 
Dublin in February. But when the Labour 
Party finance minister in the Dublin coalition 
government, Ruairi Quinn, attacked a cen¬ 
tral contention of Sinn Fein’s submission to 
the Forum — “Sinn Fein rejects the thesis 
that the conflict in our country is funda¬ 
mentally about relationships between the 
people of Ireland” — Adams was having 
none of it. The Provisional Sinn Fein paper 
An Phoblacht summarised his reply thus: 

“Gerry Adams rejected Quinn’s criticisms 
as ‘selective’, and spoke of the ‘myth that the 
British government’s attitude to Ireland is 
benign. Let’s not make the mistake of saying 
this is a northern problem. It is a problem 
created by British involvement in our affairs 
and divisions among people on this island”. 
(An Phoblacht, II May 1995). 

Benign or malign, Britain has a central 
role to play, as Adams, not quite consis¬ 
tently, insisted in the words quoted at the 
beginning of this article. But why, exactly, 
will the not-benign British government play 


a benign role? Why will Britain assume, as 
the Provisionals put it elsewhere, the role of 
“persuaders” of the Northern Ireland Union¬ 
ists (essentially, the Northern Ireland 
Protestants), “persuading" them to recon¬ 
ciliation with Irish nationalism (in modem 
history, essentially Catholic Irish nationalism) 
on terms acceptable to the Provisionals? 

Why? Because otherwise the Provisional 
IRA will resume its war. “The Provisional 
IRA has not gone away”, as Adams told a 
Belfast rally recently. 

The hope that international pressure — 
in the first place that of the very powerful 
Irish-American political lobby — could force 
Britain to do what the Provos want was and 
is a main reason why the Provisionals felt 
that the “long war” could best be continued 
for now by means of political pressure, and 
why the Provisional leaders have, for now, 
been able to persuade the entire Provisional 
IRA to call off the "armed struggle”. There 
have been no splits so far. 

Speaking at the annual Wolfe Tone com¬ 
memoration at Bodenstown on 18 June, 
Martin McGuinness made the same point as 
Adams, with the same startling candour, in 
his description of the Irish minority. “We 
want those people who live in Ireland and 
who regard themselves as British to join 
with us in building a new Ireland... Union¬ 
ists will come to the negotiating table — let 
there be no mistake about that — but they 
will only do so when the British govern¬ 
ment actively encourages them to do so”. 

As this magazine’s predecessor, Socialist 
Organiser, repeatedly pointed out during 
the Provisionals’ military campaign, noth¬ 
ing the Provisionals did in that war made 
sense until you understood that these self- 
proclaimed “heirs of Tone, Davis, Pearse 
and Connolly” looked to the British state 
ultimately to “deliver” one million Irish 
Unionists to a united Ireland. 

While fervently, and with unimpeachable 
sincerity, proclaiming a united Ireland as 
their goal — something that to most people 



would seem to depend on winning the con¬ 
sent of the Irish minority — they conducted 
a military campaign that targetted mainly 
Protestants, right down to shooting Protes¬ 
tant carpenters in front of their children, 
because they had built cupboards in an RUC 
station. Everything the Provisionals did out¬ 
raged the very people they needed to win 
over; and some of the things they did 
seemed as if deliberately designed to stir 
Protestants into conflict with the British 
state. That would be politically insane behav¬ 
iour — and historically, from the point of 
view of genuine Irish Republicanism and 
its goal of uniting the people of Ireland, it is 
insane behaviour —■ except that the strate¬ 
gists of the Provisionals saw the one million 
Irish Protestant/Unionists as mere pawns. 

The Provisionals conceive of the great 
Irish Republican goal proclaimed by Wolfe 
Tone at the end of the 18th century — “to 
unite the whole people of Ireland, to abol¬ 
ish the memory of all past dissensions, and 
to substitute the common name of Irish in 
place of the denominations Catholic, Protes¬ 
tant and Dissenter” — as something to be 
achieved not at first in the minds and hearts, 
in the convictions and desires of the living 
people of Ireland, but mechanically and for¬ 
mally, through an all-Ireland state, even one 
in which a million Northern Ireland Protes¬ 
tants were a coerced minority occupying 
the same position vis-a-vis Dublin that North¬ 
ern Ireland’s half-million Catholics currently 
have vis-a-vis Belfast and London. For them, 
Irish unity was something that could be 
achieved despite the Protestants, over their 
protests, and, where necessary, over their 
bones; something that depended essentially 
on an ability to deploy the necessary force, 
from economic arm-twisting to armed sup¬ 
pression. 

Left to the forces of Catholic Ireland —- 
even if all those forces in Ireland could be 
mobilised, and almost certainly they could 
not — the Protestant/Catholic, Unionist 
/Nationalist conflict could be resolved by 
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Gerry Adams unclear as to whether 
to describe Britain’s role in northern 
Ireland as benign or malign 


force only through open civil war, at the end 
of which, after Bosnia-style “ethnic cleans¬ 
ing” and similar horrors, there would still be 
two Irelands, with redrawn borders. Besides, 
it was and is inconceivable that Britain would 
just scuttle and run from a part of the UK, 
the majority of whose population proclaim 
themselves British, leaving chaos behind. 

A simple driving out of the British was 
never a direct goal of the Provisionals, 
except perhaps in the naive early days of the 
war. The assumption and expectation 
and the demand: “Disarm the Protestants” — 
was that Britain would, in going, first sort 
things out to the Provisionals’ satisfaction. 
While getting out, Britain would be forced 
to act in loco parentis for the Irish minority. 
It would combine with Catholic Ireland to 
resolve the military conflict initiated by the 
Provisionals not in an Irish civil war and a 
new partition, but in a united Ireland 
secured by agreement between the British 
and the Irish majority — and enforced by the 
British and 26 Counties armies. It was fan¬ 
tasy, but it has been central throughout the 
long years of the war. 

Now the Provisionals are discovering that 
their reliance on help from Britain is indeed 
delusion and fantasy; fantasy, too, is the 
notion that the international clout which 
the Provisionals think they have will allow 
them to dictate terms to Britain and to the 
Northern Ireland Unionists. 

The best they will get — the basic frame 
that all the international pressure groups 
are aiming for — is Dublin’s and London’s 
so-called “Framework for Peace”, issued in 
February. This proposes that a new Six 
Counties government be set up on the basis 
of permanent Catholic/Protestant power- 
sharing; and that the Belfast government 
and the Dublin government be linked 
together in an all-Ireland structure. From 
the beginning all dealings by both parts of 
Ireland with the all-important European 
Union would go through the all-Ireland struc¬ 
ture, which would thus immediately assume 
major all-Ireland governmental functions. 
London and Dublin mean, for the foresee¬ 
able future, to preserve the existing 


structures in North and South but to enmesh 
them in a network of all-Ireland, British-Isles 
and European-Union structures that would, 
over many years, transform all existing rela¬ 
tionships. Their model is the European 
Union itself, which has evolved over four 
decades to its present level of European 
integration. 

Such plans have been put forward before, 
differing only in detail. Without Unionist 
agreement nothing comes of such plans. So 
far they do not agree. If this one is viable, it 
may take a long time to bear fruit. Even in 
the best development, it would not satisfy 
the demands the Provisionals have fought 23 
years of war for — British disengagement, 
for example. 

II 

ONE YEAR after the ceasefire, the signs are 
that, despite the strains, it will continue for 
now. What is remarkable is the seriousness 
with which the Provisionals have contin¬ 
ued to pursue the political campaign for 
“peace” despite the fact that “peace”, which 
seemed a year ago to be another name for 
a slightly-deferred victory, is now revealed 
to be something else. They continue to have 
faith in the power of the pan-nationalist 
alliance stretching from Irish America 
through Belfast to Dublin. 

The Provisionals plausibly claim that they 
have been cheated. A year ago the British 
were offering the Provisionals a place at the 
“conference table” after a “suitable period” 
of ceasefire had elapsed. That “suitable 
period” was publicly talked of as three or 
four months. The Provisionals declared their 
ceasefire on 31 August 1994, but so far — 
publicly anyway — Sinn Fein has been 
allowed only limited “preliminary” talks with 
the British government. (With which it had 
three years of secret talks before the cease¬ 
fire). 

No sooner was there a ceasefire than the 
stakes were raised: talks were made condi¬ 
tional on a further move by the Provisionals 
— the “decommissioning” of their 
weaponry, or a portion of it. This require¬ 
ment was initially raised by Unionist 
politicians; the British picked it up and made 
it central in a way it had not been in the 
negotiations for the ceasefire. Albert 
Reynolds, who was Taoiseach (prime min¬ 
ister) in Dublin last August, has stated 
publicly that he would never have agreed to 
such a requirement and never did. 

Why did the British raise the stakes? When 
Unionist politicians made “decommission¬ 
ing” a precondition for even thinking about 
all-party talks, pressure was generated on 
Britain to stay in step in order eventually to 
lead them into discussions; but there is more 
to it than that. 

The British know that they cannot imme¬ 
diately concede any of the core demands of 
the IRA/Sinn Fein, who represent something 
like a third of Northern Ireland’s half-million 
Catholics, without utterly alienating, and in 
some circumstances driving into revolt, most 
or a large part of the I million Protes¬ 
tant/Unionists. They know that it is 
inconceivable for “all-party talks” to lead to 
all-party agreement acceptable to the Pro¬ 


visionals and the Unionists. 

For the British, securing the ceasefire, and 
a durable return to “politics”, are the imme¬ 
diate goals; for the Provisionals, the ceasefire 
is a means to a different goal, all-Irish unity, 
the goal they used to pursue arms in hand. 

The British probably believe that the 
longer the ceasefire goes on, the more dif¬ 
ficult it will be for the Provisionals to go 
back to war. It will be more difficult, though 
not impossible — there was a ceasefire all 
through 1975, but that came to an end when 
the political hopes to which it was linked 
collapsed early in 1976. 

The “decommissioning” demand, apart 
from its being raised after the ceasefire, has 
very much about it of an “impossible” 
demand, a spoiling demand. Provisional 
leader Martin McGuinness has said: “... If 
the British government continues to insist on 
the unilateral decommissioning of IRA 
weaponry before substantive political dia¬ 
logue, this represents an absolute obstacle 
to political development” [emphasis added]. 
Boasting that John Major is “alienating Irish 
and world opinion”, and that (unlike the 
Provos) he has “no allies” apart from the 
Unionist leadership, McGuinness explained: 
“However, it is equally obvious and 
inevitable that there would be a universal 
decommissioning of arms — British arms 
and Irish arms — once an all-encompassing 
political discussion and framework is agreed 
upon” (An Phoblacbt , 22 June 1995). His¬ 
tory’s various IRAs, at the end of their wars 
and military campaigns, have always 
“dumped" arms — put them into storage — 
and never given them up. Thus it was at 
the end of the civil war in the South in 1923, 
and at the end of the Border Campaign in 
1962. 

The British will, if it suits them, soften 
their attitude on decommissioning, and they 
have already done so, calling for “some” 
decommissioning. They have made con¬ 
cessions — announcing cuts in the jail 
sentences of Republican prisoners to mark 
the anniversary of the ceasefire, for example 
— without any IRA arms being “decom¬ 
missioned”. Some international 
decommissioning body may be set up that 
would save faces and leave the Provisionals 
with their guns. 

Despite the frustration of the best expec¬ 
tations of a year ago, the Provisionals have 
resumed not the shooting war but the polit¬ 
ical war, the sort of political campaigning 
that built up the forces for launching the mil¬ 
itary campaign early in 1971. 

The Provisionals are now a movement 
engaged in a multi-faceted series of political 
campaigns, not one primarily fighting a guer¬ 
rilla war. A network of “residents’ 
committees” has been set up in the Six Coun¬ 
ties, and an organisation, Saoirse (Freedom), 
to campaign across Ireland and Britain for 
the release of Provisional IRA prisoners. Pro¬ 
visional Sinn Fein’s links with Fianna Fail — 
which is in opposition now, but has been 
the main party of bourgeois rule in the 26 
counties for the last 63 years — and the 
Northern Ireland SDLP give its campaigns 
not only added resonance and power, but 
respectability too. On May Day (which in ^ 
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Ireland is 12 May, the anniversary of the 
British killing of James Connolly in 1916), 
Sinn Fein representatives spoke on labour 
movement platforms in Dublin. A number of 
national trade union leaders already are Sinn 
Fein supporters (one of them, Phil Flynn, is 
an ex-Trotskyist: there are in fact a lot of ex- 
Trotskyists in and around Sinn Fein). Now 
Sinn Fein has a new “in" with the establish¬ 
ment — from Northern Ireland to Dublin, 
from bourgeois parties to the labour move¬ 
ment. 

At the heart of these activities is a dedi¬ 
cated and disciplined military organisation, 
and it is a formidable force. Much agitation 
is directed against the RUC, and controlled 
clashes are being staged to back the demand 
for the disbandment of the RUC, and other 
demands. 

The Provisionals kept the Catholic demon- 
strations which they organised and 
orchestrated round the recent Orange 
marching season within strict boundaries. 

In Derry on 13 August — it was there, on 
13 August 1969, that the large-scale fighting 
broke out that led to the British Army occu¬ 
pying the streets of Northern Ireland — 
Catholics and Republicans made a sit-down 
protest to try to stop the “Apprentice Boys” 
(an elite Orange Order) from marching adja¬ 
cent to Catholic areas in their traditional 
parade around the walls of Derry City, one 
of the holiest places in Orange Ireland. When 
the police used force to remove them, Mar¬ 
tin McGuinness was there to tell them not 
to resist. 

In this way the Provisionals are preserving 
and rebuilding the political potential for a 
resumption of war, should that prove “nec¬ 
essary" — just as the campaign around the 
hunger strikers in 1981 built up not only the 
political but also the military wing of the 
movement; just as the escalating campaign 
of demonstrations and stone-throwing 
against the British Army in 1970-1, and 
British Army retaliation with CS gas and rub¬ 
ber bullets, prepared the way for the military 
offensive after March 1971 

But aren’t the Provos now locked into a 
peaceful strategy? There is no reason to 
think they are. An element in the ceasefire 
was probably war-weariness in the Catholic 
community, and, maybe, a dawning realisa¬ 
tion by the Provisional leaders that they 
could not win. Decisive, however, were the 
dazzling prospects of pan-nationalist con¬ 
stitutional political action which seemed to 
open before them. What they got was the 
February proposals. If the Provisionals are 
willing to mesh in with the proposals of the 
February document — they grudgingly wel¬ 
comed it — and if the Protestants can be got 
to mesh in too, then the ceasefire will con¬ 
tinue, broken at worst only by a Provisional 
IRA splinter. If not, then growing disap¬ 
pointment may lead to a new round of 
military activity. Preparations for that con¬ 
tingency are already being made on the 
streets of Belfast and Derry and in the less 
visible activities of the British state there. 

Ill 

NORTHERN IRELAND politics are domi¬ 
nated now by double-talk and obfuscation. 


Socialists need to disentangle the issues. 
The Provisionals’ press would be the worst 
guide to follow here. It is full of communal 
egocentrism and chauvinist double stan¬ 
dards, combining for example insistence 
that on no account can Sinn Fein be 
excluded from talks with the demand, in 
effect, that “all-party” talks proceed with¬ 
out the representatives of the Unionist 
majority. They engage in “anti-sectarian” 
incitement to sectarianism. The end of Mar¬ 
tin McGuinness’s oration at Bodenstown on 
18 June is a good example of their typical 
double-talk, communalism and sustaining 
delusion. 

“British rule must end so that together 
Catholics, Protestants and Dissenters can 
unite Ireland. Pax Britannica has failed... 
Catholics, Protestants and Dissenters will 
resolve their differences and learn to live 
together in peace in the land of their birth. 
As we work towards that goal we can take 
heart from our greatest strength — the unity 
of our courageous intelligent people. We 
are unbreakable — and the tide of history is 
with us”. 


“The demand for 
immediate all-party 
talks is, in the 
circumstances, a 
demand on the British 
government to ride 
roughshod over the 
Protestant/Unionists” 


The Provo demand for all-party talks is 
on the face of it a reasonable demand, and 
such talks would indeed be a welcome devel¬ 
opment. In fact, though, this “demand”, 
addressed to Britain, is one of a number of 
“impossible” demands — like the 
British/Unionist call for IRA “decommis¬ 
sioning”, or the Provo call for British 
demilitarisation — which, though desirable 
in themselves, are not immediately “Real 
Politics” and therefore not quite what they 
seem. 

Because the Unionists demand Provisional 
“decommissioning” of weapons as a pre¬ 
condition for talks — but if they got that, 
they would then find other reasons not to 
sit down with the Provisionals: in a recent 
poll 75% of Protestants said that their organ¬ 
isations should not talk to the Provisionals 
— and because the Provos will not decom¬ 
mission, “immediate all-party talks” would be 
“all-party talks” which have no representa¬ 
tive of the Northern Ireland majority. The 
demand for immediate all-party talks is, in the 
circumstances, a demand on the British gov- 
ernment to ride roughshod over the 
Protestant/Unionists. 

It is only a variant of the demand for 
Britain, backed by Dublin and Washington, 


to coerce on behalf of the nationalists. It is 
the technique of the long war translated 
into “let Britain do it” fantasy: it is the very 
opposite of the necessary search for dia¬ 
logue and agreement between the peoples 
of Ireland. 

The attitude socialists should take if Britain 
tries coercing the Protestants — or starting 
“all-party” talks without them, and trying to 
force them to come in — should depend on 
what they are being coerced into accepting, 
and how, and whether it would have a rea¬ 
sonable chance of malting tilings better all 
round, and bring the unity of the Irish work¬ 
ing class closer, A mixture of coercion and 
trickery in 1974 blew up in everybody’s 
face; and the memory of the Orange General 
Strike of May ’74 will make Britain inclined 
to caution. But the Provisionals’ demands are 
always, ultimately, variations on the demand 
for Britain to act against the Protestants. 
They are destructive fantasies, destructive 
especially to the cause of a united Ireland, 
which must first be the cause of uniting the 
Irish people, and, for socialists, of uniting the 
Irish working class. 

There are real moves towards a united 
Ireland, a federal united Ireland. They are 
being made by London and Dublin and Brus¬ 
sels, not by the Provos. They are embodied 
in the spreading and strengthening inter¬ 
vention of the European Union, in which 
both parts of Ireland are enmeshed, and in 
the proposals of the February document. 
The overwhelming majority of Catholic Ire¬ 
land, so polls and elections tell us, is happy 
to be so enmeshed, while Ian Paisley, the 
“leader of the Ulster people” thinks the Euro¬ 
pean Union is a Papist conspiracy; Sinn Fein 
is not for the European Union, but agitation 
against it, even though it is removing the 
very possibility of Irish independence as tra¬ 
ditionally conceived, is notably absent from 
the Provisional Sinn Fein paper An 
Phoblacht. 

No other road to a united Ireland now 
exists, federal or otherwise. Any sort of rev¬ 
olutionary unification of Ireland is 
inconceivable. A “revolutionary” unification 
that consisted of subjugating the one million 
Protestants and turning them into the sort 
of discontented minority in an all-Ireland 
state that the half-million Catholics have 
been in the Six Counties, would not be a pro¬ 
gressive revolutionary development, 
nationalist, Republican, or socialist, but an 
anti-Republican and anti-socialist act of 
Catholic chauvinism: it is as inconceivable 
as it is undesirable. It is a fantasy. 

The actions of the Provisionals which are 
ultimately guided by such fantasies, and 
designed to bring them into existence, are 
in fact as disruptive of the real develop¬ 
ments towards a united Ireland as they are 
of the potential for Northern Ireland work¬ 
ing-class unity. All the Provisional’s 23 year 
campaign has achieved is to restore the 
Catholic-Protestant divisions in Northern 
Ireland to their fullest power of communal 
venom. 

Many of the things the Provisionals cam¬ 
paign for, in Ireland and in Britain, are in 
themselves reasonable. No socialist can have 
any brief for the RUC or the British Army; the 
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The core of Sinn Fein/PIRA is still a military machine dedicated to forcing 
through a united Ireland 


Provisional IRA prisoners should be released; 
all-party talks, if they really were a consul¬ 
tation between all the forces in Ireland, 
would be a good thing. But all these issues 
are being agitated as part of a drive to build 
up the Provisional organisation, and thus 
also to build up its potential for reviving the 
senseless and counter-productive war which 
ended just a year ago. Rather than give the 
Provisionals credence — even for demands 
good “in themselves” — in the labour move¬ 
ment, socialists should explain openly what 
they are and what they stand for. We should 
explain that the way forward in Northern Ire¬ 
land is peace and the building-up of 
working-class unity around mutual agree¬ 
ment to respect each community’s concerns 
on the constitutional issue —- Northern Ire¬ 
land union with Britain or the 26 Counties 

— and around the recreation of a Labour 
Party by the trade unions in Northern Ire¬ 
land, a party able to appeal to both Protestant 
and Catholic workers. Unless such a party 
had not only working-class social policies, 
but also a clear democratic plank on the dis¬ 
puted national/communal issue, — some 
varient of a federal Ireland in which the 
Irish minority would keep autonomy as long 
as they wanted to — it would be doomed to 
fall apart at the first test, as Northern Ireland 
labour parties have fallen apart before. 

There is good ground for believing that a 

— federal — united Ireland would be much 
closer now if the Provisional IRA had never 
existed. It is a misrepresentation of history 
to present their campaign as a logical or 
necessary or “defensive” development of 
the Catholic civil rights movement: it was 
shaped by the politics of a Republican sect 
committed on principle to guns as the way 
to unite Ireland and self-hypnotised by such 
idiotic dogmas of the Catholic Irish nation¬ 
alist middle class as the description of 
Northern Ireland as only “British-occupied 
Ireland”. 

Today the Provisional movement is greatly 
changed from the archaic sect that launched 
the war in 1971. It is led by politically sophis¬ 


ticated people, highly skilled at the game 
they play, using mildly leftist and populist 
politics with which to appeal for broad sup¬ 
port. It is making a new effort to become a 
force in the South, agitating around Saoirse 
and basking in a new acceptability. Dublin’s 
severe broadcasting restrictions against Sinn 
Fein have been lifted after two decades. 

Yet at its core is still the military machine, 
dedicated to forcing through a united Ireland 
soon, irrespective of opposition — that is, 
dedicated in fact to activities that, if the 
Provos are strong enough, will lead to sec¬ 
tarian civil war and Bosnia-style repartition. 
Even if their effort were not counter-pro¬ 
ductive — which it is — it would not, as we 
have argued above, make democratic, 
Republican or socialist sense. Despite the 
intentions of its militants, many of whom 
have given their lives, their health, and their 
liberty in its activities, this is not a movement 
helping forward a united Ireland, still less 
helping to create a united working class. 
Politically, it is a source of a newly-reinvig- 
orated nationalist and populist confusion in 
the whole Irish labour movement. 

If the ceasefire holds indefinitely, the Pro¬ 
visionals will become a narrower 
communally-based Northern Ireland repro¬ 
duction of Fianna Fail — which, from origins 
very like the Provos’, became the main party 
of bourgeois rule in Ireland — or of the 
smaller, more left-wing, splinter of the 1940s 
and ‘50s, Clann na Poblachta. Whatever 
socialist rhetoric it uses, it will embody and 
propagate communalist, Catholic-chauvinist, 
and mainly reactionary politics. 

Its leaders’ present easy junketings with 
Fianna Fail and with Irish-American bour¬ 
geois politicians will make some of the Provo 
militants who took their socialist preten¬ 
sions seriously think afresh. They should 
conclude that the priority for serious social¬ 
ists and for Wolfe Tone Republicans is not 
the mechanical unity of an all-Irish state, in 
fact a bourgeois state, but the unity of the 
Irish people, in the first place of the Irish 
working class. They should understand that 


in every progressive respect, Irish national¬ 
ism is a spent force. It was, in terms of its 
progressive potential, a spent force before 
the Provo war began. The 23 year war is 
another proof of that. It is apposite now to 
recall the words of the manifesto of the Irish 
Workers’ Group issued shortly before the 
resurgence of “Republicanism” in Northern 
Ireland: 

“The one serious progressive act of impe¬ 
rialism and Irish capitalism has been the 
creation of an Irish proletariat capable of 
putting an end to capitalism’s futile exis¬ 
tence, and capable, as part of the world 
revolutionary class, of realising the age-old 
dream of the people of Ireland for freedom. 
The best traditions of the old, bourgeois, 
republicanism have passed to the socialist 
working class, the only class in Ireland today 
capable of transforming society and the sub¬ 
ordinate relationship with Great Britain — 
the only unconditionally revolutionary class. 
The only genuine liberation of Ireland will 
be from the inexorable — uncontrolled — 
pressures of international capitalism. 

“All the essential goals of all the past 
defeated and deflected struggles of the Irish 
people over the centuries against oppression 
and for freedom of development and free¬ 
dom from exploitation, can now only be 
realised in a Republic of the working peo¬ 
ple, as part of the Socialist United States of 
Europe and the World. 

“We stand for the revolutionary combat 
against imperialism and national oppression 
in every form, whether that of garrison 
imperialism, neo-colonialism, or the glaring 
economic domination of the small nations 
by the super-powers which is inevitable 
where the capitalist world market remains 
the sole regulator of relationships. But we 
denounce those who, in the name of ‘Repub¬ 
licanism’ and ‘anti-imperialism”, attempt to 
subordinate the working class to any section 
of the bourgeoisie and who counterpose a 
defunct petty-bourgeois national narrow¬ 
mindedness to the socialist struggle of the 
workers for power. 

“National unity will be achieved, if not by 
the coming together of the Irish capitalist 
class under the auspices of the British impe¬ 
rialist state and the capitalist drive towards 
West European federation, then as an inci¬ 
dental in the proletarian revolution. The 
possibility of any other revolutionary reuni¬ 
fication is long since passed. The only 
revolutionary republicanism is the interna¬ 
tionalist-socialist republicanism of the 
proletariat. 

“To socialists we say — the only viable 
socialism is the Marxist programme of class 
struggle and workers’ power. To Republican 
activists we say —■ the only conceivable 
Republic that is other than a mockery of all 
the past struggles is the Workers’ Repub¬ 
lic”. (!Towards an Irish October September 
1967). 

We repeat: neither pseudo-revolutionary 
military campaigns, nor their chauvinist polit¬ 
ical surrogates, offer a way forward. That lies 
in the building of mutual respect, die exten¬ 
sion of mutual concessions by the peoples on 
die island of Ireland, and a drive to unite the 
working class to fight for socialism. E 
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Higher Education 


By Rosie Woods 

THE TORIES boast that they have increased 
participation in Higher Education. That 
much is true. But they are not telling you 
the truth behind this fact. 

Many people now go to university simply 
because there is no other option for them, 
no prospect of a decent job. Expansion has 
not increased the proportion of working 
class people at university. And although 
there are more people than ever starting 
HE. courses, there are more people than 
ever before dropping out before their 
courses finish. 

What have this year’s new students got 
to look forward to? The student grant, hav¬ 


ing been frozen in 1990, has now been cut 
by a further 30%. A recent survey by the 
National Union of Students (NUS) has 
shown that 87% of students are worried 
about money, and more than a third con¬ 
sider themselves to be in real financial 
hardship. It is increasingly common for stu¬ 
dents to be unable to eat properly, or to 
travel to college, let alone to buy the books 
or equipment they need. 

Facing financial crisis more and more stu¬ 
dents take up part-time work Mostly, their 
jobs are low paid and in poor conditions, 
sometimes illegal and/or dangerous. And, of 
course, spending all your spare hours work¬ 
ing in a pizza bar means that you don’t 
achieve educationally to your hill poten¬ 
tial. 

Shrinking finance is compounded by 
increasing costs. Housing for students is 


either in overpriced college accommoda¬ 
tion or in the private rented sector. 
University halls of residence are often 
designed primarily as short-stay confer¬ 
ence centres, with their role as a home for 
students incidental. 

Private housing is often cramped and 
unsafe. Many landlords convert three bed¬ 
room houses into six bed houses by putting 
up hardboard dividers so they cram in more 
tenants. 

At college, students often find their 
libraries under-stocked, books beyond their 
finances, and forced to pay for essential 
course materials and facilities. 

At the end of their three or four years of 
study, students graduate with an average 
£8,000 debt, and 15% join the dole. 

Further Education 

By Ed Whitby 

AROUND 3 MILLION people now study in 
Further Education. FE. training is a second 
chance for many working-class people — 
for people failed by the school system; for 
older people needing new skills after redun¬ 
dancy. 

But that second chance is failing them 
too. 

® Colleges are now “corporations”. They 
are now run by unelected, unaccountable 
boards of business representatives. Stu¬ 
dents, workers, and the community have 
had their representation cut. Course are 
geared to the demands of employers, not to 
the needs of students. Students find their 
courses cut or moved with no consultation 
and no concern for their needs. 

® Training provision has hit crisis point. 
Where Training and Enterprise Councils 
(TEC’s) fail, training courses are thrown 
into chaos and insecurity. Training 
allowances have been cut by more than 
half in real terms. Instead of preparing you 
to do a worthwhile job, training courses are 
too often poor quality', unsafe and lead you 
straight back to the dole. 

® Life is being made more difficult unem¬ 
ployed for people who study whilst 
unemployed. Students on part-time courses 
(many of whom would be studying full¬ 
time if they could get a decent grant) are 
under pressure from Government depart¬ 
ments who want to cut unemployment 
statistics not by creating real jobs but by dri¬ 
ving people off benefits. 

® Many local councils have zerobudgeted 
discretionary awards. That means that no 
money is available to help students who are 
talcing courses which don’t carry manda¬ 
tory grant entitlement, including A levels. 
City & Guilds and BTECs. 

All this adds up to insecurity, to poor 
quality, and to crisis. The need for a fight- 
back is urgent. 


Out, Proud and Organising 


By Rosie Woods, 
National Union of 
Students Executive. 


THE NATIONAL Union of Students’ (NUS) 
Lesbian, Gay and Bisexual Campaign has 
gone from strength to strength over the 
last few years. We have campaigned 
around many issues — for an equal age 
of consent, against fascism, against homo¬ 
phobia. 

The Stamp Out Homophobia campaign 
is continuing this year. In addition we 
will be campaigning for anti-discrimina¬ 
tion legislation and wider employment 


rights such as the minimum wage. 

The other major campaign will be in 
health and welfare. We will be cam¬ 
paigning for equality for lesbians, gays 
and bisexuals in health care, and for the 
restoration of our Health Service and Wel¬ 
fare State. We will ally with other groups 
fighting the Tories. 

At the last LGB campaign conference 
there was general agreement that the 
Pink Pound will not deliver liberation. 

The LGB campaign will take its great¬ 
est steps forward by fighting for liberation 
alongside all those most oppressed by 
the Tories and their system. By doing that 
we can break down barriers, become 
stronger and start to win the fight for lib¬ 
eration. 
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Diary of a tubeworker: Friday 25 August 1995 

Phew, what a sell-out! 



The RMT need to continue their dispute, but what we need is workers’ unity! 


DEAR DIARY, 

Some things are totally predictable. Any 
hot weather disturbing the cold wetness of 
the typical British summer provokes a rash 
of “Phew what a scorcher!” headlines in the 
papers. Equally the news that there’s a dis¬ 
pute on the Tube should make you 
immediately think — when are the ASLEF 
leadership going to sell out? And how bad is 
the deal going to be? The answers to these 
questions are “they already have” and 
“bloody awful”. 

However let’s start at the beginning. The 
dispute is over this year’s pay claim. RMT’s 
claim was centrally for a 6% rise and the 
return of paid meal breaks (meaning an effec¬ 
tive cut of 2A hours in the working week). 
There was also a separate ballot of some 
RMT members over piecemeal privatisation 
proposals. ASLEF’s claim was for a substan¬ 
tial pay increase and a reduction in the 
working week. As light relief die white col¬ 
lar union TSSA (to scared to say anything) 
angrily insisted that their referral of their 
claim to arbitration constituted industrial 
action! 

Oh how London Underground bosses 
quaked in their boots... with laughter. Both 
RMT and ASLEF balloted and got 3-1 majori¬ 
ties for action on good turnouts — 70% in 
ASLEF’s case. 

At diis stage the ASLEF/BR dispute was 
still running. We were now days away from 
a solid joint BR/LUL strike which would have 


“A united strike would 
have been rock solid 
— 100% closedown of 
the system. 
Tubeworkers would 
have been calling the 
shots for a change” 

shut down London completely. The tables 
would have been turned and railworkers 
would have been calling the shots for a 
change. Of course such a situation was intol¬ 
erable to the intellectual and moral giants 
who make up the ASLEF leadership — and 
they promptly called off the BR’s action in 
return for the “promise” by BR of two hours 
off the working week... 

But not until 1997... 

But not guaranteed to come in even then... 

But any reduction to be linked to pro¬ 
ductivity gains... 

But to be self-financing... 


That’s more buts titan you’d get from a 
herd of goats on crack! 

There was tremendous explosion of anger 
at the deal amongst rank and file ASLEF 
members on BR, which was not however 
channelled or directed in any real way and 
consequently burnt out quickly into a fatal¬ 
istic “sold out yet again” feeling. 

This was reflected in the narrow majority 
vote to reject the deal. 

Lew Adams then quickly agreed to a "dif¬ 
ferent” deal which was laigely the same deal 
in different wrapping paper. Bang — end of 
BR dispute. 

Meanwhile LUL management are terrified 
at the prospect of a joint RMT/ASLEF strike. 
They produce an unprecedented barrage of 
propaganda leaflets, posters, letters, you 
name it. As the first day, Friday 25 August, 
draws close, their final offer (oh yes it is! oh 
no it isn’t!... and indeed it wasn’t) went from 
2.75% and strings to 3% and no strings to 3% 
plus VA hours off the week and no strings 
to... and here it all gets very strange. 

A united strike would have been rock solid 
— 100% closedown of the system. Die tables 
would have been turned and tubeworkers 
would have been calling the shots for a 
change. Sounds familiar, doesn’t it. Guess 
what happens next. 

The latest offer is 3% plus an hour off the 
week — but not until August 1996. BUT the 
reduction is conditional on agreeing “line 
plans” ie productivity increases negotiated 
separately at local level plus the introduction 
of part time train staff i.e. more strings than 
the London Symphony Orchestra! 

Lew Adams then gets up on his hind feet 
on TV and pronounces it a “very good” deal. 
He claimed it was worth 5.8%. 

You may have noticed that this latest deal 
is actually a hundred times worse than what 
was already on the table. The Company Plan 
in 1991 tore up all our previous conditions 
and agreements. This is Company Plan mark 
2 — the end of any combine wide conditions 
agreements an negotiations and the effec¬ 


tive splitting up of the Tube in readiness of 
line by line privatisation. Not “very good” at 
all, Mr Adams. 

Earlier this week drivers in particular were 
straining at the leash to go out on Friday. The 
atmosphere and people’s mood was elec¬ 
tric. 

At work on Thursday (24 August) as news 
of the deal came out there was shock and 
anger and a feeling of betrayal everywhere. 
People could scarcely believe such a deal 
could be accepted, let alone recommended. 

ASLEF members are going to get a refer¬ 
endum on the deal and will vote to reject it 
(hopefully). Does this sound familiar? It 
should do — the whole thin is like an action 
replay of the BR dispute except the Tube 
“deal” is worse by far. 

So what happened today? Well the RMT 
strike rightly went ahead. There was severe 
disruption on the lines where RMT was 
strong amongst traincrew; and where ASLEF 
was strong, very little. From line to line the 
train service varied from under 30% to near 
normal. A lot of RMT station staff came in 
where RMT branch organisation was weak. 
Where the organisation was good, as in the 
excellent Finsbury Park branch, a number of 
stations were closed. Not a huge success 
overall but not a disaster either. 

And where to from here? The ASLEF rank 
and file don’t want the deal. They will vote 
no, but so what? The referendum will take 
3 weeks and then what? Another ballot? And 
how long would that take even if Adams 
agreed to it? Adams’ strategy now is to delay 
and demobilise. 

What should RMT do? The dispute must go 
on but activists need a serious discussion 
about the best way forward. 

Fundamentally rank and file tubeworkers 
need to organise themselves across grades 
and unions at a local and combine-wide level. 
The price of disunity is defeat. We haven’t 
lost yet, but it doesn’t look overly brilliant. 

Anyway got to go now, to picket the after¬ 
noon turns. I 
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Troops used 
against 
firefighters 
dispute 

By Chris Jones, FBU (Out of 
Trade), Ex-Brigade Chair 
Merseyside 


AS WE went to press on 27 August Merseyside 
firefighters had staged the first two strikes in a 
series of 9 hour stoppages. Troops were on 
the streets of Liverpool driving antiquated 
“Green Goddess" fire engines in a costly attempt 
by the Labour authority to provide substitute 
fire cover. The strikes are a protest against a 
reduction of 3 days in annual leave which 
results in a loss of 20 jobs. 

10,000 firefighters marched through Liver¬ 
pool to applause from the public. During the 
following strike, on Saturday, firefighters peti¬ 


tioned in Church St, the main shopping area and 
received overwhelming support. 81% of fire¬ 
fighters voted to strike. 

The strike is the outcome of years of strag¬ 
gle against a Chief Officer who is one of the 
most aggressive in a new breed of fire brigade 
managers. The Labour controlled authority has 
repeatedly backed CFO Best against the FBU, 
blaming financial limits imposed by central gov¬ 
ernment for their actions. In fact New Labour 
is repeating the mistakes of that old Labour 
government of James Callaghan. By attacking a 
solid trade union New Labour exposes its con¬ 
tempt for its own supporters. 

Firefighters organised in the FBU have to 
rely on solid union organisation to defeat this 
current threat. In the long term firefighters 
need to build a political response. It is only 
when we can present a powerful alternative to 
all the established parties, including Labour, 
that services and hard won conditions can be 
properly defended. 

The SWP leafleted the march with a call for 
a national walkout. This is a realistic immediate 
demand but leads advanced workers no fur¬ 
ther than simple trade unionism. A political 
challenge to the corrupt Labour administration 
of Merseyside is the step these self-proclaimed 
revolutionaries are reluctant to take. 


The rail sell-out 

By a Scotrail driver 

ON THE evening of Thursday 10 August, I, like 
many other drivers and traincrew, went through 
a range of emotions within a few hours. 

After the six o’clock news there was relief, 
when we heard that members of the drivers’ 
union ASLEF had voted to reject a sell-out deal and 
strike action was on again. When I heard the nine 
o’clock news, that turned to disbelief. Strike action 
had been cancelled, without any new ballot of 
ASLEF members. My feelings turned to anger as I 
realised that the “new" offer was still pie in the 
sky. 

We had known some months before that the 
RMT, the biggest rail union, organising some dri¬ 
vers and many other grades, would be ballotting 
over its demand for a six per cent pay rise. The 
day before the RMT’s formal announcement, 
ASLEF, the main drivers’ union, said it would bal¬ 
lot for strike action for “a substantial increase”. 
ASLEF leaders were running scared after last year’s 
RMT signal workers’ strike. 

ASLEF’s vote for strike action came out on 3 
July. The ASLEF leaders named Tuesday 11 July as 
the first strike day. This made the activists in the 
depots very angry: ASLEF had deliberately chosen 
to go it alone and make joint action with the RMT 
impossible, because the RMT’s result would be out 
on 7 July, and legally RMT could not call action 
before 14 July. 

ASLEF put the date back to the 14th, but the 
RMT’s vote went narrowly against action. ASLEF 
rushed to negotiate. After two solid one-day strikes 
and with the possibility of strikes on the London 
Underground coming up, they called the action 
off and put a “new offer" out to ballot — no extra 
money beyond the three per cent British Rail had 
already put on the table, and a promise of two 
hours off the working week in two years’ time — 
maybe! 

The depots were full of disbelief and anger. 
Everyone knew it was a sell-out, but some argued 
for voting to accept — why should we lose more 


pay just to be sold out again? We got a “no” major¬ 
ity, but then came Thursday 10 August. 

And, in the meantime, the potentially decisive 
London Underground strikes by both RMT and 
ASLEF had been put off because ASLEF lawyers — 
highly-paid from our union dues — had got the 
wording on the ballot paper wrong. 

It is difficult to find words to describe the feel¬ 
ings of rank-and-file ASLEF members and other 
railworkers who realise that we are all interde¬ 
pendent on the rails. ASLEF’s members are now 
in a race against the privatisation clock, and it is 
time for rank-and-file workers in that union to 
take bold, decisive, and collective action to change 
the way it is going. 

Trade unions are only a means to certain ends, 
not ends in themselves. But ASLEF’s representa¬ 
tion of its members is continually being subverted 
by bureaucrats who see the property and funds 
as far more important than the members. The 
word is that the ASLEF leadership — desperate to 
save that property and funds — want to convert 
the organisation into an agency for hiring out dri¬ 
vers to the new private train operating companies, 
or to find partners to take part in buying some fran¬ 
chises itself. 

The activists must find a mechanism for recall¬ 
ing the AAD (ASLEF’s conference), if necessary 
lobbying union headquarters at Arkwright Road 
when the Executive is in session. 

Strike against 
casual labour 

By a UNISON Residential Worker. 

ABOUT 300 residential workers, members of UNI¬ 
SON employed by Liverpool City Council, are on 
indefinite official strike. 

The strike of residential workers in the Chil¬ 
dren, Young People and Adults with Learning 
Difficulties sections started on 1 6 August, in oppo¬ 
sition to management plans to set up a pool of 
casual labour and bring in pay cuts. The pool of 


casual labour would be established to cover staff 
absences in the children and young people homes. 

The casual workers would have no real employ¬ 
ment rights and no sickness protection in the 
event of accident or assault at work and casual 
labour will undermine the quality of the service. 

Negotiations had taken place over seven 
months.During most of this time, the residential 
workers were operating an overtime ban. In 
March, the management told the negotiators that 
there was no point in further discussing the dis¬ 
pute and that they should talk to the Labour 
councillors. At the end ofjune the councillors said 
the union should go back and speak to manage¬ 
ment. 

Lodging a Failure to Agree the union notified 
management that it would ballot the members for 
industrial action. 

Two ballots have taken place in the course of 
this dispute. The second had to be held when the 
first was overturned by the High Court on a man¬ 
agement complaint that the list of names provided 
to them under the Tory anti-union laws was incor¬ 
rect. Interestingly, the management’s drive to use 
the full force of the law against UNISON is spear¬ 
headed by none other than Graham Burgess, 
former chair of Liverpool UNISON and Commu¬ 
nist Party member. 

Both ballots were overwhelmingly in favour of 
strike action. The strike is strong and most work¬ 
places are being picketed. 

© Send donations (cheques payable to UNISON 
Strike Fund) and messages of support to: UNISON 
Residential Workers, Fourth Floor, Produce 
Exchange, 8 Victoria Street, Liverpool L2 6QJ. 
Phone (0151) 227-3965/236-1944; fax (0151) 258 
1247. 

Defeated council 
plans library 
closures 

By a Sheffield Library Worker. 

AN EIGHT week long strike by over 350 Sheffield 
library workers won an important victory last 
month when Sheffield’s Labour council backed 
down on their attempt to remove enhanced pay 
for weekend working. 

Ten ward Labour Parties and one constituency 
Labour Party in Sheffield came out in support of 
the strike; a packed public meeting in the city set 
up a Labour Libraries Strike Supporters campaign; 
and decisively, seven weeks into the strike a bal¬ 
lot of UNISON members in Sheffield’s sports 
centres and swimming pools showed 74 per cent 
voting to join the library’ workers on all-out, indef¬ 
inite strike. 

During the strike Sheffield council announced 
plans to close six libraries. At the last strikers’ 
meeting, library workers voted that they would 
immediately walk out for a day and ballot for 
wider action if any libraries are closed. 

Action groups have been set up in five of the 
six areas where libraries are due to close. A lobby 
of the council is planned and petitions are being 
organised. The council takes its final decision on 
the closures in early September. 

Sheffield libraries and leisure workers have 
shown that the Labour council's attempts to drive 
down its workers' conditions can be stopped. A 
co-ordinated campaign which brings together 
library workers, service users and Labour Party 
members is needed now to stop the library clo¬ 
sures. 
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Why Bosnia mus 
defeat Milosevic 


Branka Magas is a 
Croatian socialist (iving in 
London, and author of 
The Destruction of 
Yugoslavia" (Verso). She 
talked to Martin Thomas 
about the nature of 
Karadzic's Bosnian-Serb 
military machine and the 
case for siding with the 
Bosnian government in 
the current war. 

BOSNIA’S DECLARATION of independence 
in 1992 was preceded by a referendum in 
which a large majority of the population 
voted in favour. Those Bosnians who found 
themselves under the control of the Serbian- 
dominated Yugoslav army were not allowed 
to take part in the referendum. 

If Milosevic was so confident that the 
Bosnian Serbs as a national group would 
have voted against, then why did he not let 
them vote in the referendum, which was 
under international supervision? Instead, 
in the area under the army’s control, he 
produced a bogus referendum among Serbs 
only. That referendum was unsupervised, 
giving plenty of scope for the Serbian-dom¬ 
inated army and police to produce any 
result they wished. The fact is that those 
Bosnian Serbs were not given a chance to 
say what they wanted. 

You must realise that Karadzic is Milo¬ 
sevic’s creation. The Serb Democratic Party 
(SDS), of which he became the leader, was 
created by the Serbian secret police, in an 
attempt to influence the result of the first 
multi-party elections in Bosnia in 1990. On 
the surface it was a spontaneous creation. 
Vladimir Srebrov, who helped to found the 
SDS, was a committed Bosnian. 

But Srebrov was removed and impris¬ 
oned as soon as it became clear that he 
would not participate in the genocide 
against Muslims which the Belgrade regime 
had planned. 

The SDS was used as the instrument for 
establishing civilian administrations in the 
areas that were, or came, under the control 
of the Serbian-dominated Yugoslav army. In 
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those areas, local civilian authorities were 
removed and most of them lolled or impris¬ 
oned, They were replaced by people from 
the SDS. 

Even in overwhelmingly Muslim towns 
like Prijedor in central Bosnia, people 
would wake up one morning to find that 
the SDS had taken over the key buildings 
and posted armed soldiers in front of them. 
After that the non-Serb population was 
either killed or sent to concentration camps. 
Those who remained alive were simply 
deported from the town. 

The army itself did not carry out the mas¬ 
sacres — its chief task was to ensure that 
there would be no resistance. Mass murders 
and rapes were carried out by special para¬ 
military units, created for the purpose, and 
led by extreme Serb chauvinists like Arkan 
and Seselj. Some of the local Serbs were 


then recruited into those paramilitary for¬ 
mations. 

Although the so-called Bosnian Serb 
Republic enjoys a degree of autonomy from 
Belgrade, Mladic’s army has remained fully 
integrated into the Serbian army command. 
Appointments, salaries, military plans, sup¬ 
plies — everything is decided in Belgrade. 

In Serbia there is still a semblance of 
democracy, but the war in Bosnia shows 
you the true nature of this regime. Its men¬ 
tal make-up was displayed in Srebrenica. It 
is based on racial purity and authoritarian¬ 
ism: one nation, one state, one leader. The 
Serbian population has had it drummed 
into them that they are surrounded by racial 
enemies — either you kill them, or they will 
kill you. 

There is some opposition to Milosevic 
among sections of the intelligentsia, but it 
is rather weak and fearful. And there is pas¬ 
sive opposition to the war. In Montenegro 
[now amalgamated with Serbia in Milose¬ 
vic’s rump “Yugoslav” state] there is a 
significant opposition, grouped around the 
idea of independence from Serbia, with a 
strong social-democratic component. 

The Serbian regime is, I believe, highly 
unstable. Until there is significant pressure 
on it, we cannot judge its exact degree of 
instability, but we must remember that it is 
a regime created for war and which can sur¬ 
vive only by continuing with the war. 

Serbia has severe economic problems, 
increasing problems with refugees, and also 
unsolved national problems: over one-third 
of its population is non-Serb. Whichever 
way the war ends — either with partial 
defeat for Milosevic or with total defeat for 
him, and those are the only two possibili¬ 
ties — a civil war in Serbia itself is highly 
likely. 

However, the Serbian democratic oppo¬ 
sition feel disarmed by lack of support & 
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from the West. Opposition would grow in 
Serbia if there was more support in the 
West for Bosnia. 

Britain and France take the view that Ser¬ 
bia has got a huge army and wants to 
dominate the region, so they should let Ser¬ 
bia take as much as it wants and then keep 
the peace. They say, for example: if you arm 
the Bosnian government, the war will con¬ 
tinue. The Western states want Bosnia to 
surrender so that they can get on to other 
things. 

They talk about the danger of the war 
spreading. But the war will spread only 
because Serbia spreads it. My guess is that 
if Serbia is defeated in Bosnia, it will not go 
for war elsewhere. But if it is not defeated, 
then it will. It will go for genocide in 
Kosovo. It will plan to divide Macedonia. 

The only force that can bring peace is the 
Bosnian army, by defeating Serbia. We have 
had four years of war. The Western states 
can’t sell us any more of their peace plans, 
their robust reactions, and so on. We know 
what will bring peace: the success of the 
Bosnian army. If you want peace in Bosnia, 
you have to arm that army, you have to 
take the side of Bosnia. 

I don’t say that there will be no problems 
if Bosnia wins. There will be lots of prob¬ 
lems. But there will be much worse 
problems if Bosnia doesn’t win — for the 
Serbs and the Muslims and the Croats, and 
for Serbia and for Croatia and for Macedo¬ 
nia, the whole area. 

What 

guarantees for 
the Serbs? 

We also discussed the 
issue of guarantees for 
the Bosnian Serbs in any 
peace settlement. 
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MT: In Bosnia-Herzegovina, the nation¬ 
alities of which the country was made 
up have been torn apart, to a large 
extent, by the war. There are rivers of 
blood between them. There are 
tremendous hostilities, feelings of guilt, 
feelings of revenge. And there is no 
political movement on the scene which 
unites the different nationalities. 

It is necessary to support the Bosn¬ 
ian government in the conflict as it is 
now. But I do not see how the outcome 
of that can be the recreation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina as it was in 1992 or before 
1990. 

I don’t see how that could be done 
without a total reconquest; I don’t think 
that reconquest is possible; and I don’t 
believe that a state built on that recon- 
quest could be viable. Any viable 
settlement must win some free agree¬ 
ment from the Bosnian Serbs with 
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guarantees that they will not become a 
harassed minority. 

BM:Yes, ethnic separation has been 
achieved in large parts of Bosnia. That was, 
after all, a chief aim of the Belgrade regime. 
It has been done by force, and — what is 
the most tragic aspect — not only by sol¬ 
diers. Civilians also took part in the so-called 
“ethnic cleansing”. 

On the other hand, it is also true that, 
once peace is established, the past is — I 
would not say forgotten, but put aside. Peo¬ 
ple are keen to build for the future. If you 
look at the situation in parts of central and 
western Bosnia, where there was a violent 
conflict between the Croat forces (HVO) 
and the Army of Bosnia-Herzegovina , you 
see a very strong desire to build for peace. 
After all, people differentiate between 
national groups and their leaders. 

Healing the fissures inside Bosnian soci¬ 
ety, on the other hand, very much depends 
on economic assistance. If people are to 
return, they have to be able to return to 
somewhere. In lots of places houses have 
been either destroyed or taken over by oth¬ 
ers: Serb houses by Croats, Croat houses by 
Muslims, etc. For this chain reaction to be 
reversed, you have to build houses, organ¬ 
ise water and electricity supplies, and create 
a functioning economy. 

I am not pessimistic, I suppose, because 
of what happened after the Second World 
War, which in this region to a large extent 
was a civil war. Provided that there is a just 
peace settlement, a society heals very fast. 
Demographic renewal is very fast. The sep¬ 
aration of the nationalities in Bosnia will not 
become permanent unless Bosnia loses this 
war and the country is partitioned. 

You assume that the Serbs in the area 
under Karadzic’s control support Karadzic. 
But there is little evidence of that. 

Serbia’s occupation of Bosnia has 
involved collaboration by local people just 
as, in the Second World War, the Nazi occu¬ 
pation of large parts of Europe depended on 
collaboration, passive support, or absence 


of organised resistance. But the Nazis lost 
the war, the population welcomed the 
demise of fascism, and the collaborators 
were either punished or reintegrated. 

As for the Bosnian Serbs, the fact is that 
nobody asked them whether they wished 
to go to war. There is no evidence that 
they wished to see the destruction of 
Bosnia. Once the war stated, many were 
recruited into Mladic’s army. A lot of them 
have left Bosnia — perhaps as many as 
400,000. An estimated 100,000 have been 
killed. Over 200,000 remain in the part of 
Bosnia under government control, where 
they participate the Bosnian army and in the 
political life of the country. 

There is much evidence that the Bosnian 
Serbs under the control of the Pale bandits 
[Pale is Karadzic’s capital] are sick of war 
and want peace. 

You speak of total reconquest as the only 
way to unify Bosnia, but that will not be 
necessary. A decisive shift in the military sit¬ 
uation in favour of the Bosnian government 
will also bring about a change of leadership 
in Pale, more favourable to a peaceful set¬ 
tlement based on Bosnia’s territorial 
integrity. We know for a fact that there are 
more moderate currents inside the Pale 
political structure. An important role will be 
played here by the Serb Civic Council, 
which gathers Bosnian Serbs loyal to the 
government in Sarajevo. It is possible to 
imagine also local uprisings against Karadzic 
in favour of peace. 

It is true that most Bosnian Serbs in the 
areas under Pale control have been com¬ 
pletely isolated from the outside world. 
They therefore they do not necessarily trust 
the Sarajevo government, which they think 
of as Muslim-dominated. 

There is also an element of fear that they 
will be punished, just as the German pop¬ 
ulation feared collective retribution after 
the end of the Second World War, It is very 
important that the Bosnian government 
should be capable of reassuring this part of 
the population. Bosnia is, after all, their 
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country. 

It is important to ensure that there is no 
collective retribution, and for that a proper 
war crimes tribunal is necessary. More 
important is the survival of ethnic toler¬ 
ance in towns like Tuzla, Sarajevo and 
Zenica, which shows that these Serbs will 
be welcome in post-war Bosnia. 

The Orthodox church in Tuzla still 
stands. Mladic’s units have been shelling it, 
but the local authorities have repaired it 
each time. The Tuzla authorities, you may 
say, have got better things to do, you could 
say, have more urgent things to do than 
repair churches. But they have made a spe¬ 
cial effort on rebuilding this Orthodox 
church just to show the Bosnian Serbs that 
their church is going to stay. 

Bosnian Serbs can be against Karadzic, 
and still feel a sense of Serb identity, 
and feel threatened. For example, Mag¬ 
gie O’Kane, in the Guardian a few 
weeks ago, reported a strong mood for 
peace in Banja Luka [a Bosnian-Serb 
stronghold]. The people she quotes say 
things like: “It’s time for peace. We 
know we’ve conquered too much ter¬ 
ritory. We must give some of it back”. 
But the “we” is not the Bosnian people 
as a whole. It is the Bosnian Serbs. And 
these are people who are against the 
war and want peace. 

I hope that you’re right that peace is 
possible on the basis of federation. But 
peace is only going to be possible on 
that basis if the Bosnian Serbs feel that 
they have a guarantee that they are not 
going to be forced into a state in which 
they are a minority. 

Bosnia’s main problem is the view of the 
war as an ethnic war — Serbs versus Croats 
and Muslims, etc. It is not. You speak in cat¬ 
egories that do not reflect reality, and which 
indeed distort the Bosnian reality. 

The Bosnian Serbs to whom Maggie 
O’Kane talked are only one part of the Bosn¬ 
ian Serb population — that part which 
Belgrade managed to press into its military 
machine. To speak of self-determination 
for the 600,000 Bosnian Serbs who have 
had the bad luck of finding themselves 
under occupation, who represent a minor¬ 
ity of the Bosnian Serb population and who, 
moreover, lived in an ethnically mixed ter¬ 
ritory — that is absurd. 

The fact is that the Bosnian population 
was intermingled. There is no way in which 


you can grant the right of secession to any 
particular national group without simulta¬ 
neously denying the same right to others. 

How can the Serbs of Banja Luka, for 
example, have the right to opt out of the 
Bosnian state when half of that city was 
not Serb, and when, moreover, Serbs were 
in a minority in the area around it? 

Unfortunately, the intermingling of 
peoples is not as true now as it was... 
If you say that the realities on the ground 
have to be accepted, then you are just legit¬ 
imising “ethnic cleansing”, which is a 
euphemism for genocide. Only by respect¬ 
ing the territorial integrity of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina will you create the con¬ 
ditions for the return of Serbs, Croats and 
Muslims to their homes. Self-determination 
in Bosnia can mean only equality as regards 
national rights, not territorial secession. 

Of course we must uphold individuals’ 
rights to return to their homes or a 
new home sufficiently nearby. But indi¬ 
vidual rights do not settle the matter. 
The war has sharply separated off a 
Bosnian-Serb population from the rest 
of Bosnia, and viable democratic peace 
will not be possible unless they have 
collective guarantees. In fact not every¬ 
one is going to return to their home, 
are they? 

Some of them will not, but many will. In the 
last instance what matters is the right to stay 
and to return. 

The Bosnian Serbs were not an endan¬ 
gered national group before the war. 
Nobody denied them any collective politi¬ 
cal rights. If they are now in danger, that is 
is only thanks to Milosevic. 

If one wants justice for Bosnian Serbs, 
preserving Bosnian territorial integrity is 
crucial for it. Otherwise they will be what 
they have been all these four years of the 
war: refugees on the one hand, or cannon- 
fodder for Serbia’s militarism on the other. 

One only needs to look at the fate of the 
section of the Croatian Serbs who found 
themselves in the so-called Krajina. The 
civilians were ordered to leave by their 
leaders, who had no idea what to do with 
them afterwards. The Serbian military’s only 
concern is to recruit soldiers from among 
the able-bodied men to fight the war in 
Bosnia — a war which, incidentally, Serbia 
will lose, just as it has lost the one in Croa¬ 
tia. S 
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Bosnia Solidarity 

The Bosnia Solidarity Campaign — calling for the 
arms embargo to be lifted, and for support for multi¬ 
ethnic Bosnia-Herzegovina — was set up after a 
demonstration in London on 22 July, and has 
organised a further demonstration (6 August) and a 
24-hour picket of Downing Street. 

Contact: Bosnia Solidarity Campaign, c/o ADBH, 12 Fiitcroft St, London 
WC2H 8DJ. Phone/fax 0171-240 7992. 
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The left and Bosnia 


By Chris Reynolds 

TO READ Britain’s left press on Bosnia, you 
would think that there must be three dif¬ 
ferent countries with that name. 

In one, reported by Workers’ Press, “the 
Bosnian people” are battling for the 
“defence of Bosnia” and multi-ethnic 
democracy against “fascism”. This parallels 
the Spanish Civil War of 1936-9, when Gen¬ 
eral Franco led a fascist revolt against the 
bourgeois parliamentary regime. 

In another Bosnia, the one seen by lead¬ 
ing figures of the parliamentary left such as 
Tony Benn and Dennis Skinner, the Bosn¬ 
ian government is a catspaw for aggression 
by German or American imperialism against 
the old Yugoslavia and now against Serbia. 

And in a third Bosnia, there is “a cynical 
battle between ruling groups with two aims 
in mind: to grab as much territory as pos¬ 
sible and, in doing so, to stir ethnic 
hatred...” (the SWP’s Socialist Review, July- 
August 1995). 

The SWP’s description is abstract enough 
to cover any national conflict within the 
established order — with qualifications. 
But the qualifications, the concrete details, 
are decisive for a Marxist response. 

National conflicts are not just plots by rul- 
ing groups. National identities and 
nationalist feelings have deep roots and 
wide influence. Working-class politicians 
can limit the grip of nationalism, and win 
over masses of workers to an internation¬ 
alist outlook, but only by fighting to gain for 
every nation full and equal rights. 

In a predatory world, to denounce all 
nationalist concerns is in fact to go along 
with the nationalism of die strong. As Engels 
put it: “If members of a conquering nation 
called upon the nation they had con¬ 
quered... to forget their specific nationality 
and position, to ‘sink national differences’ 
and so forth, that was not Internationalism, 
it was nothing else but preaching to them 
submission to the yoke". And Marx com¬ 
mented that “the announcement that all 
nationalities and even nations were ‘anti¬ 
quated prejudices’... the negation of 
nationalities” meant in fact the “absorp¬ 
tion” of other nationalities by some “model 
nation". 

There are times when Marxists should 
denounce both sides in national conflicts, 
as the SWP denounces all sides in ex- 
Yugoslavia. At no time, however, could 
Marxists do what the SWP does in dismiss¬ 
ing national concerns and defining them out 
of existence. 

Somehow, for the SWP, the nations of ex- 
Yugoslavia do not deserve the dignity of 
being described as nations. They are only 
“groups”. The SWP panders to the con¬ 
ventional prejudice whereby the 
nationalism of poorer, remote nations 
appears as pure nonsense or “antiquated 


prejudice”. It puts forward no policy at all 
on the national questions. It advises the 
workers to forget about those questions 
and pursue direct economic class struggle 
instead. 

Although all national struggles are battles 
between ruling groups for territory, nev¬ 
ertheless some nations fight mainly for the 
defence of their own territory and their 
own people against foreign conquest, and 
some mainly to conquer other peoples. 
And then we should side with the 
oppressed. 

Socialist Review declares that “it is point¬ 
less to view the war in terms of ‘good’ and 
‘bad’ sides”. That is true of the war in Bosnia 
as of all other wars. The differentiation 
between oppressed and oppressing nations 
is not one between good and bad. It is not 
absolute, certainly not in conflicts between 
neighbouring nations. That overall, in 

“The main engine of 
war in ex-Yugoslavia 
is Serb proto¬ 
imperialism” 

recent years, Serbia has been the oppressor 
and Croatia the oppressed, does not make 
Croatia “good". It does not justify the Croa¬ 
tian government’s oppressive actions, like 
its seizure of part of Bosnia and its "ethnic 
cleansing” of Serbs in the Krajina. 

For workers’ unity, as Lenin argued, it is 
necessary that “we fight against the privi¬ 
leges and violence of the oppressor nation, 
and do not in any way condone strivings for 
privileges on the part of the oppressed 
nation”. 

Since the late 1980s Slobodan Milose¬ 
vic’s Serbian government has suppressed 
the autonomy of Kosovo (which is 90% 
Albanian) and of Vojvodina (which has a 
large Hungarian minority). It has replaced 
the Montenegrin government with its sup¬ 
porters. It tried to use Yugoslavia’s federal 
government structures to transform 
Yugoslavia into “Serboslavia”. It pulled con¬ 
trol of the federal armed forces into Serbian 
hands. It mobilised and armed Serb minori¬ 
ties in Croatia and Bosnia, long before there 
was any real threat of discrimination against 
them. It went to war in 1991 for control of 
Slovenia (which has no Serb minority) and 
of Croatia: it seized and held 30% of Croa¬ 
tia, mostly areas where Croats were a 
majority. With its Bosnian-Serb allies, it has 
seized 70% of Bosnia, where Serbs were 
only a one-third minority. 

The main engine of war in ex-Yugoslavia 
has been Serb sub-imperialism, proto-impe¬ 
rialism, or quasi-imperialism. Neither 
Germany, nor America, nor Britain, nor 
France, nor NATO, nor the UN, nor all of 
them, mentally amalgamated as a mystical 


super-power, is the decisive imperialism in 
ex-Yugoslavia. They have not controlled 
events. They backed plans to keep 
Yugoslavia together as a looser confedera¬ 
tion. They have backed innumerable peace 
plans thwarted by Serbia. Their crime is 
not any intention to seize colonies or semi¬ 
colonies in ex-Yugoslavia, but their desire 
to let Serbia win the war as quickly and 
tidily as possible so that profitable trade 
and investment can restart. 

Serb imperialism dates back to the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-3, when Serbia conquered 
Kosovo and part of Macedonia. It continued 
in the heavily Serb-dominated Yugoslavia of 
1918-41. It arises not from anything ‘bad’ in 
Serbian national character, but from his¬ 
torical circumstances. The Yugoslav 
peoples’ position in the border area 
between two empires — Hapsburg (Aus¬ 
trian) and Ottoman (Turkish) — stopped 
them being amalgamated into a single larger 
nation, like the French, the Germans, the 
Italians, or the English. The Serbs were the 
biggest of the small nations; because they 
came under the weaker and more back¬ 
ward empire (the Ottoman), they gained 
their own state much earlier (1830, under 
Russian protection), but were economi¬ 
cally more backward than the Slovenes and 
the Croats, and so could win hegemony 
only through force. 

The Serb onslaught in Bosnia, organised 
by the Serbian government, threatens to 
wreck the multi-ethnic cities of Sarajevo 
and Tuzla and destroy the Bosnian Muslims 
as a nation by reducing them to a scatter¬ 
ing of refugees and minority communities. 
The SWP retorts that “the Muslims of Bosnia 
were not an oppressed group before the 
war started" [emphasis added]. The retort 
makes sense only if “oppressed” and 
“oppressor” are seen as fixed absolutes — 
“good" and “bad” sides, to use the SWP’s 
own terminology — and it recycles an argu¬ 
ment that they use on Israel-Palestine, 
whereby the fact that the Israeli Jews are 
not now an oppressed nation implies that 
they can have no right to self-determination, 
and, implicitly, that they would not become 
oppressed even if the Arab states rallied 
enough military force and coordination 
(and big-power acquiescence) to overrun 
Israel. 

The SWP argues further: 

© That the Bosnian government has 
done deals with the big powers and allied 
with the Croatian government, which has 
oppressed Croatia’s Serb minority. 

@ That the Bosnian government is dom¬ 
inated by a Muslim party (the SDA), which 
has a Muslim-chauvinist wing; that social 
conditions are the same on both sides of the 
war in Bosnia. 

But tlie Bosnian government’s territory is 
landlocked. Militarily it needs alliances. 
Socialists would work for an alliance 
between Muslim, Croat and Serb workers. 
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What is the role of the UN? 


But the Bosnian government’s bourgeois 
alliances do not cancel out the Bosnian 
Muslims’ national rights; nor do chauvinism 
and bourgeois social policy. 

Besides, when desperate Muslim refugees 
from Srebrenica attacked local Serbs in 
Tuzla, and killed some of them, the local 
authorities arrested the attackers. In 
Karadzic’s and Mladic’s Bosnian Serb 
Republic, the authorities organise the 
attacks on Muslims. In Tuzla and Sarajevo 
the Serbian Orthodox churches still stand; 
under Karadzic, mosques have been sys¬ 
tematically razed. 

The difference is not due to the Bosnian 
Muslims being ‘good’ while the Serbs are 
‘bad’. The Muslims were more concentrated 
among the working and professional classes 
of the cities, where secularism, integration, 
and intermarriage were more developed 
than in the Bosnian countryside. The dif¬ 
ference is not an absolute, as is shown by 
Bosnian president Izetbegovic’s recent 
moves to make it law that his successor 
must be a Muslim. And the logic of war is 
for die difference to diminish: war can drive 
people to revolutionary internationalism 
or to chauvinism, but it burns away bland 
liberalism. 

But Workers' Press — the people who 
see a Bosnia where there is only “multi-eth¬ 
nic democracy” against “fascism” — make 
die difference into an absolute. They accept 
the same terms as the SWP, good sides and 
bad sides, only they make the Bosnian Mus¬ 
lims the ‘good’, democratic nation, and the 
Serbs the ‘bad’, fascist nation. 

Thus Workers’ Press lacks any real polit¬ 
ical independence from the Bosnian 
government, outside of ceremonial decla¬ 
rations. It argues in terms which rationalise 
and-Serb chauvinism: “the Bosnian people" 
means Muslims, while the majority of the 
Bosnian Serbs are “fascists”. 

Workers’ Press of 19 August, two weeks 
after the Croatian conquest and “ethnic 
cleansing” of the Krajina, comments on 
that atrocity by... quoting the Croatian 
ambassador’s hypocritical words of assur¬ 
ance. “Serbs who fled the Krajina area of 
Croatia in the path of Croatian forces are 
welcome to return to their homes”. The 
latest estimate is that only 130,000 of the 
600,000 Serbs living in Croatia pre-war 
remain. 

The Serbian military pushed for the exo¬ 


dus from Krajina, and by their atrocities 
they promoted reflex anti-Serb reactions 
in Croatia. But we cannot follow Workers’ 
Press in trusting the Croatian government 
when it tells us that Serbian military plots 
alone make the Croatian Serbs, who sur¬ 
vived as a community through the Ustashe 
terror during World War 2, flee now to 
economically-ruined, militarised Serbia, 
where they are likely to get dumped as 
colonists in Kosovo. The Croatian govern¬ 
ment’s policy also plays a criminal part: 
encouraging the instinctive reflex fear of 
Croat revenge among Krajina Serbs (under 
cover of bland statements that “Serbs can 
stay or leave, as they wish”); purging Serbs 
from public jobs in 1990-1; purging Ser¬ 
bian words from Croatian Serbo-Croat; 
discontinuing official use of Cyrillic script; 
and so on. 

The coverage by Workers’ Press of events 
here in Britain connected to ex-Yugoslavia 
should be enough to make us distrust its 
picture of events in Bosnia which are more 
distant and more difficult to check on. 
Workers’ Press produced a special issue on 
the Bosnia solidarity march in London on 22 
July and the rally after it chaired by one of 
their leading people, Dot Gibson. They 
reported a speaker from the Muslim Soli¬ 
darity Committee — accepted by Workers’ 
Press as co-sponsors of the event — calling 
for a multi-cultural Bosnia, but not the leaflet 
put out at the rally by that Muslim Solidar¬ 
ity Committee, which denounced Amnesty 
International for criticising the Islamic gov¬ 
ernment in Sudan and its reign of terror 
against the Christian and mixed popula¬ 
tions in Sudan. They were silent about the 
fact that a message of support to the rally 
from left-wing groups in Serbia provoked 
howls of protest from a minority of the 
Bosniac refugees present. 

To support the oppressed is necessary: to 
blank out all complications and reserva¬ 
tions from our picture of reality is wrong. 
Opposition to Serb imperialism in ex- 
Yugoslavia must be coupled with 
opposition to anti-Serb chauvinism. Given 
the extensive intermingling of peoples in 
the region, reconciliation and rights for 
minorities are just as important as national 
self-determination for workers’ unity and for 
a viable peace not poisoned for decades to 
come by border disputes. 

Addressing Red Army soldiers before they 


went in battle against British troops inter¬ 
vening against the Russian workers’ 
revolution, Trotsky called on them to 
remember that there was another England 
— the England not of the bosses, bankers, 
and generals, but of the workers. There is 
another Serbia, too. In this century Serbia 
has been the base not only for Serb impe¬ 
rialism, but also for the strongest 
contingents of the socialist and communist 
movement in the region. 

That Serbia is, at present, cowed and bat¬ 
tered. It will rise again. Milosevic’s wars 
have brought Serbia nothing but ruin, and 
from all reports many Serbs know it. Milo¬ 
sevic will fall, and workers in Bosnia and 
Croatia must be ready to ally with Serbian 
socialists and democrats to create a new, 
genuinely democratic, federation, offering 
full rights to all nations and minorities. E! 



We have fed you all for a thousand 
years, 

And you hail us still unfed, 

Tho’ there’s never a dollar of all your 
wealth 

But marks the workers’ dead. 

We have yielded our best to give you 
rest, 

And you lie on crimson wool; 

For if blood be the price on all your 
wealth, 

Good God, we have paid in full! 

There’s never a mine blown skyward 
now 

But we’re buried alive for you; 
There’s never a wreck drifts shore 
ward now 

But we are its ghastly crew. 

Go reckon our dead by the forges 
red, 

And the factories where we spin; 

If blood be the price of your cursed 
wealth 

Good God, we have paid it in! 

We have fed you all a thousand 
years, 

For that was our doom, you know, 
From the days when you chained us 
in your fields. 

To the strike of a week ago. 

You have eaten our lives and our 
babies and wives, 

And we’re told its your legal share; 
But if blood be the price of your 
lawful wealth, 

Good God, we have bought it fair! 

Anonymous 

Dating from the early part of the 
century, this powerful working class 
verse may have come from the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 
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The roots of Bla irism 


By John Mcllroy 


THE SUMMER’S wave of criticism of Tony 
Blair is impressive in its breadth, from the 
left represented by Alan Simpson and Ron¬ 
nie Campbell, through Tribune and centre 
MPs such as Richard Burden, to the tradi¬ 
tional right wing of the party represented 
by Roy Hattersley. The disquiet voiced by 
union leaders John Edmonds and Bill Mor¬ 
ris is important in demonstrating the depth 
of concern in the trade unions at what a 
Blair government has in store. 

But Blair’s leadership style, his mod¬ 
ernising of the Party and his policies are 
organic to an ideological restructuring of 
Labourism which has deep roots stretching 
back to the 1970s. 

Blairism did not begin with Blair or his 
election to the leadership of the Labour 
Party in 1994, although he has taken mat¬ 
ters forward qualitatively. Its roots lie in the 
1970s. The Callaghan administration (1976- 
9) was not converted to monetarism, but it 
adopted monetarist approaches, cutting 
public expenditure and introducing mon¬ 
etary targets. It seriously eroded the 
post-war commitment to Keynesianism and 
full employment. 

Callaghan told the 1976 Party confer¬ 
ence: “We used to think that you could 
spend your way out of a recession. I tell you 
in all candour that this option no longer 
exists.” 

Labour’s lurch to the right was tem¬ 
porarily derailed by Bennism in the 
aftermath of the 1979 election defeat. But 
the failure of the left to break through and 
gain control of the party, and the 1983 gen¬ 
eral election defeat, renewed its impetus. 

In response to Thatcherism, the new 
‘dream ticket’ Labour leadership of Neil 
Kinnock and Roy Hattersley began to 
develop the view that the state was impo¬ 
tent in the face of capital. The government 
could no longer control trade or foreign 
exchange or influence the economy to reg¬ 
ulate employment and plan investment. 
Any alternative economic strategy would 
collapse in ruins like Mitterrand’s early- 
1980s policies in France. 

Especially after the defeat of the great 
miners’ strike of 1984-5, Kinnock adapted 
to Thatcherism and took steps to transform 
Labour into an SDP Mark 2. On the “enter¬ 
prise culture”, privatisation, anti-union 
legislation, public spending and taxation, 
Kinnock decided that Thatcherism had cre¬ 
ated a new consensus. It could not be 
overturned. 

Kinnock believed that key sections of 
the electorate had embraced Thatcherism, 
and could not be convinced by left alter¬ 
natives. Labour’s natural supporters were 
not going to vote Conservative, so all efforts 
should be bent to giving the New 
Thatcherite voters what they wanted. 

It was Kinnock who thus began the com- 
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petition with Thatcherism as to who could 
be the best Thatcherites, Kinnock who 
began to shape Labour as little more than 
an electoral machine which registered, sta¬ 
tically and pessimistically, what the voters 
wanted and then pumped out policies tai¬ 
lored to them, Kinnock who trashed the 
idea of a left wing party acting to trans¬ 
form the consciousness of voters. 

And, of course, it was Kinnock who 
began to centralise power in the Party lead¬ 
ership, clamp down on dissidents through 
the expulsion of Militant and Socialist 
Organiser, and increase control over the 
selection of Parliamentary candidates. 

As the contradictions of Thatcherism 
erupted in 1989-91, there were record lev¬ 
els of dissatisfaction with the Tories, 
centred on the second Thatcher recession, 
the poll tax, and the Party’s divisions over 
Europe. Labour failed to pose any com¬ 
pelling alternative. Michael Heseltine was 
the most coherent anti-Thatcherite. In con¬ 
trast to Thatcher’s opposition to the 
European Union, he was for a powerful 
integrated transnational bloc to compete 
effectively with Japan and the USA. He 
wanted a more interventionist role for the 
state. 

But it was to be Labour, rather than the 
Tories, who would embrace the kind of 
social-market policies which Heseltine 
offered in the late 1980s and subsequently 
retreated from. This process got underway 
during John Smith’s leadership. Now often 
fondly recalled as a genial advocate of old- 
time socialism, Smith in fact extended the 
work begun by Kinnock. It was Smith who 
pushed through the most important piece 
of restructuring thus far: the 1993 reform 
of the block vote and union participation in 
the selection of Parliamentary candidates. 

Blairism thus represents the culmination 
of a process. Blair’s New Labour starts from 
the view that the global integration of cap¬ 
ital, the growth of giant multi-nationals, 
and the development of world capital mar¬ 
kets have transformed relations between 
state and capital in favour of capital. In this 


world of resurgent capitalism, the old poli¬ 
cies by which the state intervened in the 
market to boost demand, control key indus¬ 
tries, secure for capital a healthy, educated 
labour force, are viewed as harmful. They 
are a tax on the autonomy and profits of 
capital. 

So for Gordon Brown, “The old Labour 
language — tax, spend, nationalisation, 
state-planning, isolationism, and full-time 
jobs for men — is inappropriate.” Clause 
Four has been erased and replaced by a 
paean to the enterprise of the market and 
‘the rigours of competition’. 

The ideas which underpin New Labour 
politics are found in books such as Michael 
Albert’s Capitalism Against Capitalism 
and Will Hutton’s The State We’re In. 

Their emphasis is on the weakness of 
British capitalism in a world where global 
capitalism limits radical social change. The 
debate now is seen not as between the 
market and some form of state manage¬ 
ment or planning, but about which form of 
market mechanism is best. It boils down to 
a choice between the Reagan-Thatcher 
model, where regulation of the market is 
minimal, and the German model of the 
Social Market Economy, where the state 
plays a more active role in supporting cap¬ 
ital, curbing the excesses of the market, 
providing welfare support and generalis¬ 
ing a culture of social partnership bet ween 
unions and employers. 

New Labour stands for this Rhine capi¬ 
talism, in which a limited measure of 
regulation pressurises capital to become 
more innovative and more profitable, and 
will in the end generate more effective 
competition and enhanced profitability. 
But the Tories’ privatisation programme 
will remain largely in place. The basis of 
economic policy will stay as it is. In Tony 
Blair’s words “The control of inflation 
through a tough macroeconomic policy 
framework is even more important than 
the Tories have said... low inflation is an 
essential prerequisite of our supply side 
measures to boost growth." The “tough¬ 
ness" can already be seen in the spectacle 
of a Labour Shadow Chancellor siding with 
the Bank of England against the softer line 
of Kenneth Clarke. The latter describes 
himself as the first Chancellor in modern 
times who has not come under sustained 
criticism from the Opposition front bench. 

In Blair’s economic strategy, employers 
are the state’s major partners and unions 
come a poor second. As Blair told the con¬ 
ference of the Chambers of Commerce in 
May: 

“For too long our party’s relations with 
business have been merely about reassur¬ 
ance. I want to change that. I want a proper 
dialogue, a new understanding between a 
party serious about governing Britain well 
and a business community prepared to look 
to the future.” 

Strong independent trade unions are an 
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obstacle to this programme, seen as “agents 
of inflation”. Legislation to repeal Tory con¬ 
straints on industrial action will therefore 
be very limited. At best unions will be given 
rights of organisation and representation 
under the European Union social chapter. 

The Welfare State will be viewed essen¬ 
tially as an instrument of market efficiency 
rather than social justice. Expenditure on it 
will be carefully measured in terms of its 
ability to supply better quality labour to 
the market. 

We have already heard Blair reiterate that 
there will be no expenditure commitments, 
and a variant of Thatcher’s authoritarian 
populism is already in play. A shadow cab¬ 
inet member was quoted in the Financial 
Times as saying “We seem to be over-eager 
to please Middle England. One day it’s sin¬ 
gle mothers. Tomorrow, who knows, it 
may be ‘bring back hanging’.” 

If we start from Blair’s politics rather 
than his style and view New Labourism as 
a strategy to gain enough votes to win an 
election and to govern afterwards, things 
fall into place. The purpose of the “mod¬ 
ernisation” of the party is to reassure capital 
— witness also his admiration for Thatcher 
and his courting of Murdoch — to attract 
votes to a strong-man image, to eliminate 
alternative power centres, and to increase 
the autonomy of the leadership so that it 
can push through policies winch the party’s 
supporters may oppose. 

In this perspective, Labour’s trade union 
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links are a problem. Ultimately it might be 
minimised by state funding of political par¬ 
ties. In the short term the strategy of Blair, 
as of Kinnock and Smith, has been to com¬ 
bine manipulation of union leaders by the 
traditional methods and appeals to atom¬ 
ised, inactive, individual members. 

Blair also wants to replace Labour’s exist¬ 
ing members, who have often been to the 
left of party and union leaders, particularly 
when Labour is in government, with a new 
set made in New Labour’s image. Hence the 
emphasis on the 100,000 new members 
since Blair became leader, and the very 
worrying figure of 38,000,10% of the mem¬ 
bership, who left in disgust over Blair’s first 
year. 

Despite the outbreak of criticism Blair is 
likely to remain in control of Labour’s polit¬ 
ical agenda this side of the election. But 
the conditions for building a new left wing 
party outside the Labour Parry do not exist. 
The best way to fight Blair is inside the 
Party itself, and of course inside the trade 
unions. 

It was failure to adequately root socialist 
politics in the unions in the 1980s that 
placed the left in our present predicament. 
Without a qualitative change in the position 
in die unions, we will not succeed in chang¬ 
ing the position in the Labour Party. 

The current position still leaves tremen¬ 
dous power to influence the Labour Party 
in the hands of trade unionists. Trade union¬ 
ists have more than half the seats on the 
National Executive, and still 70% of the 
votes at Party conference. The present sit¬ 
uation ultimately represents not just 
successful manipulation and intrigue by die 
leadership, but the political weakness and 
inability to mobilise of the left. Blair is 
wrong when he describes Labour as ‘liter¬ 
ally a new party’. The union links are there. 
They can be used as part of a wider fight- 
back in the unions. But as a close analysis 
demonstrates we have to keep our foot on 
the ground. 

© Union membership has continued to 
decline, diminishing the unions’ weight in 
society, in industry, and in the Labour Party. 
The membership of TUC-affiliated unions 
has dropped over the last 15 months to 6.8 
million. Less than a third of workers are 
union members. 

© Only 278,000 days were lost in stop¬ 
pages in 1994. This is the lowest figure 
since records began in 1891,18 times lower 
than the average of the previous decade. 
There is anger under the surface. It is not 
organised and it is not erupting. 

® Collective bargaining continues to 
decline. Union derecognition increases. 
The number of shop stewards falls. There 
seems to be a resurgence in the use of the 
anti-union laws. Labour councils such as 
Newham have threatened to use the law 
against their workers. 

There are still successful strikes such as 
those recently involving postal workers and 
local authority workers in Birmingham and 
Sheffield. We build on this militancy, but we 
will face difficulties, as a brief look at the 
situation in our large unions discloses. 
UNISON is still suffering the birth-pangs 



of a new organisation, with the different 
structures and cultures of its components, 
NALGO, NUPE and COHSE. NALGO was 
not affiliated to the Labour Party. The con¬ 
sequent existence of two political funds 
causes difficulties, as does the existence of 
a layer of militants from NALGO who often 
fail to understand the need to combine 
immediate struggles with the fight for a 
Labour government. The decision of the 
Affiliated Political Fund members to back 
Clause Four at the Party’s special confer¬ 
ence was of real significance, particularly in 
view of the pressure from former NUPE 
leader Tom Sawyer, who is now General 
Secretary of the Labour Party. 

The way in which the left can influence 
die union leaderships to exert pressure on 
the Labour leadership was demonstrated 
in Rodney Bickerstaffe’s fighting speech to 
the special conference, defending Clause 
Four. The UNISON left should get behind 
Bickerstaffe as an organised grouping in 
the forthcoming General Secretary election 
and fight to pledge him to unconditional 
support for UNISON conference policy, 
such as the repeal of the anti-union laws, the 
renationalisation of gas, electricity and 
water, and a national minimum wage set at 
£4.15. 

Instead, the biggest left organisation, the 
Campaign for a Fighting Democratic Union, 
decided to run Roger Bannister, a promi¬ 
nent member of Militant Labour, who of 
course stand candidates against the Labour 
Party. Not prepared to be left out, the SWP 
front Unison Fightback selected SWPer 
Yunus Bakhsh for the General Secretary. 
This unholy mess, can only strengthen exist¬ 
ing tensions between ex-NALGO and 
ex-NUPE lefts. 

In our second biggest union, the TGWU, 
it was correct to give critical support to 
Bill Morris in the recent contest for General 
Secretary. A victory for Jack Dromey would 
have strengthened Tony Blair and made a 
struggle in the TGWU that much more dif¬ 
ficult. But we should have no illusions in Bill 
Morris. His strength has been a willingness 
to accept conference and executive posi¬ 
tions he himself disagrees with and a wish 
to come to an accommodation with Blair 
which promises than New Labour is willing 
to proffer. But Bill is a man of the union cen¬ 
tre, as his support for the abolition of Clause 
Four and his protestations that he has never 
been the candidate of the left demonstrate. 
His immediate objective is to gain sufficient 
ascendancy in the TGWU to broker a 
merger with the GMBU, and to that end he 
has attacked the left when they have polit¬ 
ically opposed him. 

The Broad Left in the TGWU supported 
Morris uncritically. It is reminiscent of the 
old CP-dominated organisations of the 
1960s and 1970s, and the influence of the 
Morning Star lives on. It is focussed strongly 
on winning position at the expense of cam¬ 
paigning. Meetings are often ‘invitation 
only’. Accountability is tenuous and politi¬ 
cal debate largely absent from what is 
essentially an electoral machine. 

There have been several attempts to 
establish alternatives on a more open, % 
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fighting model of left organisation, but they 
have been unsuccessful. The way forward 
in the TG\VU is organisation within the 
Broad Left to turn it into an open democ¬ 
ratic organisation with a proper 
rank-and-file programme. This will be a 
slow and laborious process. 

The situation is even more difficult in 
the GMB. This year’s conference, as in the 
past adopted many good resolutions on 
Clause Four, public ownership and the min¬ 
imum wage. John Edmonds declared “our 
task is to ensure in 1995 and 1996 that full 
employment goes into the priority plans of 
an incoming Labour government.” When 
Tony Blair appeared on the platform he 
offered nothing specific on full employ¬ 
ment, the minimum wage, public 
ownership or anything else. There is little 
likelihood that Edmonds will enter into a 
gruelling struggle with Blair. The GMB is a 
‘one faction union’ where no organised 
opposition presents any threat to Edmonds’ 
effortless control. 

In the AEEU, the right wing remains in 
firm control. The election for General Sec¬ 
retary prompted by the recent resignation 
of Paul Gallagher is unlikely to change 
things. And in Britain’s fifth largest union, 
MSF, Roger Lyons is clearly and completely 
Blair’s man whilst the left is still divided 
between the former ASTMS and TASS Broad 
Lefts and all the weaker for it. 

The TUC is less influential than at almost 
any time this century. Its apparatus, led by 
John Monies, is a conveyor belt of Blairism 
into the unions and a caucus for co-ordi¬ 
nating the responses of the biggest unions 
in a pro-Blair direction. The Annual Con¬ 
gress is increasingly a orchestrated 
shambles, with opposition coming from 
smaller unions excluded from the counsels 
of the mighty. 

The situation across the unions is one in 
which the weakness of industrial struggle 
underpins leadership which is cautious, 
dominated by the desire to see a Labour 
government of almost any complexion at 
almost any cost. It is clear, however, that in 
unions such as UNISON, the TGWU and 
the GMB there is a conflict between what 
the leaders want and what Blair is prepared 
to give a conflict which will be exacer¬ 
bated when a Blair government is seen to 
have the possibility of granting concessions. 
The key factors will be the ability of the left 
in the unions to develop rank-and-file strug¬ 
gles which challenge the timidity and 
sparrow like appetites of the union leaders. 

We have to keep arguing: any real strat¬ 
egy for a revival of trade unionism will 
come into conflict with Blairism. The weak¬ 
ness of the left is a clear handicap here, and 
we face a hard uphill struggle over a longer 
haul than many believe. A Blair government 
is unlikely to be quickly blown away in an 
explosion of militancy. 

There is strong evidence that Blair has 
moved to the right just at the time when 
workers are moving leftwards. But the opin¬ 
ion surveys register attitudes winch require 
development, synthesis, political leader¬ 
ship: in its absence, their potential will go 
unrealised. S 


The honeymoon 
is over 


ByAdie Kemp 


UP UNTIL two months ago, Tony Blair 
could do no wrong. He was the golden 
boy of the media, and you would have 
been hard pressed to find a word said 
against him in even the most right- 
wing newspapers. The a previously 
unknown backbench MP makes a 
speech, and suddenly the honeymoon 
with the press is well and truly over. 

The Guardian and the Independent 
have chosen to highlight Roy Hatters- 
ley’s long standing dispute with the 
Blair leadership on education. The 
Guardian has suddenly discovered the 
worrying news that “New Labour’s” 
policies are just the same as the SDP’s 
were. 

All this, however, is at one remove 
from real politics. Neither the 
Guardian nor the Independent were 
reporting on real conflict inside the 
PLP. Even taking into consideration 
the muttering from Bill Morris and 
John Edmonds, the possibility that any 
of Blair’s critics will lead a revolt 
against the direction he is taking the 
party remains remote to say the least. 
Bill Morris has even gone so far as to 
rule out taking any action if a Labour 
government sets a minimum wage 
much lower that the £4.15 target the 
TGWU is committed to, and Richard 
Burden ,the MP whose article sparked 
the latest round of‘crisis’ stories, tried 
desperately to get the New Statesman 
to pull it when he realised the impact 
it was going to have. 

What it perhaps does signify is a 
slight predicament for the sort of well- 
meaning liberals that the Guardian 
attempts to cater for. 

The Guardian reveals all too clearly 
their dilemma, “What is need to rally 
the doubtful is a passionate speech 
from Mr Blair on poverty with some 
specific pledges on what he’d do to 
reduce inequality. No opposition 
should make too many specific pledges 
but Labour’s reluctance to reverse any¬ 
thing the Tories do... is absurd.” 
(Editorial, August 14th). It is clear that 
the Guardian at least is desperate to 
maintain its adoring position, but, is 
more than hungry for a hook—in the 
shape of a policy, almost any policy— 
to hang its support on. 

The only thing that Blair has done in 
the way of newsworthiness over the 
summer has been to jet off to Australia 
(cancelling his commitment to open 
MSF’s new headquarters in order to do 
so) at the behest of Rupert Murdoch. 

The real story, and one which you 


can bet the Guardian will be quick to 
play down, it the battle Blair is going 
to face at the upcoming Party confer¬ 
ence. On both education and the 
minimum wage, Blair is facing serious 
opposition from all corners of the 
party. The Grant Maintained schools 
debacle is coming back to haunt him, 
with over 20 resolution demanding the 
return of all GM schools to local author¬ 
ity control. And the minimum wage is 
shaping up to be the debate that will 
polarise opinion at the conference. 19 
resolutions call for the Party to accept 
the formula agreed at successive TUCs 
of half male median earnings (£4.15 
per hour) which Tony Blair has already 
rejected on the Party’s behalf. 

At the same time, attempts to get rid 
of union sponsorship of MPs have 
already come under fire not only from 
“left” unions but also from the AEEU. 
But pressure is also continuing from 
the right to increase the pace of “mod¬ 
ernisation”. The Labour Co-ordinating 
Committee, not content with pushing 
for representation for Labour Coun¬ 
cillors on the National Executive, has 
increased the profile of its campaign to 
abolish Constituency General Com¬ 
mittees. 

Given the poor stage management 
of the closure of Walsall District Party, 
Frank Dobson will no doubt be glad to 
relinquish his responsibility for the 
Party’s summer profile. On their 
return, however, Mandelson and Blair 
will have to face a more serious task 
than dealing with Brian Mawhinney’s 
press stunts. For all the stories of the 
past few weeks, the media are unlikely 
to slip the leash just yet, although the 
closer we get to a General Election, the 
more difficult it will be for Mandelson 
to spin things his way. 

The left, now have a chance to turn 
the discussions inside the Party back 
onto our strong suit of policy. We can, 
if we use the opportunity, turn the 
Guardian' s desperate pleading for pol¬ 
icy to our advantage. Into the 
Blair-manufactured vacuum we should 
seek to inject a manifesto built around 
the issues on which we can win majori- 
ties at this year’s conference: 
education, jobs, welfare and the mini¬ 
mum wage. 

Against the non-event of a summer¬ 
time assault by unknown 
backbenchers and bored journalists, 
silence has been a reasonable defence 
for the Party machine. But against a 
serious attempt to build momentum 
for socialist politics, Blair may yet find 
that the Guardian block vote cannot 
deliver every time. 
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In memory 



AT ABOUT 9.30pm on Sunday 2 July, a minibus 
returning to Lancaster from our Workers’ Liberty 95 
summer school crashed on the motorway between 
Preston and Lancaster. 

David Hague, a close friend of the Lancaster 
comrades, was killed outright. Other people suffered 
varying degrees of physical injury, but all recovered, 
except our comrade Jo Walker, who died after a week 
in intensive care on 10 July. 

We print below our impressions of and tributes to 
David Hague and Jo Walker. 


By Lancaster AWL 

JO WALKER joined the Alliance for Work¬ 
ers' Liberty ten months ago, after meeting 
Lancaster branch members as we were 
building for a student demonstration 
against grant cuts. 

We were immediately struck by Jo’s 
determination to keep herself involved in 
the campaign and to put in the hard work 
to build it. 

Without any pressure from us, Jo would 
come up to the student union campaigns 
office every day asking for something to 
do. Far from being put off by the prospect 
of putting up hundreds of posters, she 
seemed to love doing it. 

Jo got involved not only in her student 
union but also in the Labour Club. She 
recognised immediately that there was a 
far wider picture than student politics. 

Jo, contrary to appearances, didn’t really 
love postering and leafletting, but she still 
did it. This was another thing we saw 
immediately: that Jo knew that to get what 
she wanted the hard graft had to be done. 
She couldn’t just sit back and wait for 
someone else to do it. If you needed some¬ 
thing doing, you could trust Jo to do it, and 
to do it to the best of her ability. Perfec¬ 
tionist is a good word for her. 


It was not long after we met her that Jo 
was coming to AWL events, and she soon 
joined the organisation. She didn’t moan 
and groan about losing her social life or 
what her friends might think. 

Jo hated the poverty, exploitation and 
discrimination she saw around her, and 
when she understood how the system 
worked and how to change it she didn’t 
hesitate about making politics a central 
part of her life. 

Jo threw herself into youth work in Lan¬ 
caster. She knew that organising young 
people will be the key to the future and 
the creation of socialism. We will always 
remember the wonderful speech Jo made 
at Young Labour conference in February 
1995 in defence of Clause Four. She made 
it to the jeers of the right wing, but she 
spoke strongly and very movingly for 
socialism. 

Jo was always eager to learn, and always 
wanted to know more about how and 
why things happened. 

Jo slowly became more confident. One 
of the reasons for this was that she came 
out as bisexual. She began to speak out in 
meetings and had a lot of pride in herself. 

Had Jo lived, we are sure she would 
have remained a respected, valued mem¬ 
ber of the AWL. However, Jo lost that 
fight. We must now go on and continue 
the fight for socialism, to put into practice 
the ideas Jo believed in and make a better 
world. 











in memory 


Workers' Liberty 



By Lancaster AWL 


WHEN WE first met Jo, she appeared to be quite shy, but you 
could tell immediately that she was a hard woman who would 
fight her comer. She was also very good-natured, and willing to 
help out if you needed her. 

Working with someone politically very quickly brings you 
dose, and Jo was soon regarded as a good friend by us all. 

We soon discovered that Jo wasn’t all smiles and light. “Stroppy 
old cow” would be a good way to describe her on occasion, but 
we wouldn’t have had her any other way. It was part and parcel 
of the Jo we loved. 

Whilst she could be snappy, she could also be funny. Jo had a 
very dry sense of humour, and a lovely happy grin. She would 
always listen if you needed to talk, and she loved a good gossip. 
I One of the most important aspects of Jo’s life was her rela- 
1 tionship with her partner, Karina Knight. When Jo came out as 
bisexual, she relaxed a lot, and became more confident. When 
she began seeing Karina, that confidence grew. 

Jo was constantly in Manchester, or, if she wasn't, she was on 
the phone to Karina. In Lancaster we began to wonder if she had 
defected to the Manchester branch. 

She didn’t often talk about her relationship, as she was quite 
a private person, but when we asked how it was going she’d get 
| a happy but secretive smile on her face. 

j Jo became very interested in politics around sexuality. Her rela¬ 

tionship and the fact that she felt so comfortable about her own 
sexuality resulted in a marked change in Jo. She became more 
assertive and had a lot of pride in herself. 

Jo had a few habits that will always stick in our minds. When 
she was telling people about things that had excited her, she 
would waggle her body about and flap her hands around, and she 
was constantly scratching at her hands and fidgeting. 

Where computers were concerned, Jo was a bit of an egotist. 
She was indispensable to our branch for anything that required 
more titan just turning on the Apple Mac. You can be sure that 
no matter how well this tribute is laid out, Jo would have said she 
could do it better. 

We could go on forever about Jo as our friend and as Karina’s 

I partner, but it is enough to say that we will never forget her. We 
have a thousand memories of her, like her excellence at logic puz¬ 
zles, her vegetarian phase, and her smelly feet. 

Jo was our comrade and our friend, and we will never forget 
her. 



By Alex Walker, Jo's mother 


JO FOUGHT in life to achieve for herself a number of things, 
but her motivation was always to be in a position to help oth¬ 
ers less fortunate to obtain a better quality of life. Jo had just 
started to settle into the political beliefs that I am sure would 
have continued to be a driving force in directing her work and 
leisure for the future. 

As a mother I loved her, a very precious daughter. Not only 
that, I also respected and admired her independence, strength 
of character and intelligence. Talking to her friends, I realise 
that these elements of her character were admired by you all. 
It is a great comfort to me and the rest of Jo’s family to recog¬ 
nise the number of people who have had their lives touched 



Jo Walker 


by Jo in such a short time. 

In the end she fought for her own life, but the odds were 
stacked too heavily against her. Each one of us can build a 
memorial in ourselves to Jo, by fighting for our beliefs, what¬ 
ever they may be, by espousing the causes of people that need 
an articulate representation that they may be unable to provide 
for themselves, and most of all to keep loving and to keep car¬ 
ing for each other. 

We will all, no doubt, shed tears at the loss of a much loved 
and respected person. For Jo we must pick up our fives and set 
off again, safe in the knowledge that she will remain in our 
hearts forever. 

I want to leave you with some words that Jo herself felt 
reflected the thoughts and feelings that she wanted to guide 
our lives. So much so that she had them mounted in a frame 
and gave them to me as a gift. 

Don't ever 

Don’t ever try to understand 
everything — 

some things will just never make sense. 

Don’t ever be reluctant to show feelings — 
when you’re happy, give in to it! 

When you’re not, live with it. 

Don’t ever be afraid to try to make things better — 
you might be surprised at the results. 

Don’t ever take the weight of the world on your 
shoulders. 

Don’t ever feel threatened by the future — 
take one day at a time. 

Don’t ever feel guilty about the past — what’s done is 
done. Learn from any mistakes you might have made. 
Don’t ever feel that you are alone... 
there is always someone there for you to reach out to. 
Don’t forget that you can achieve so many of the things 
you can imagine. 

Imagine that! It’s not as hard as it seems. 

Don’t ever stop loving. 

Don’t ever stop believing. 

Don’t ever stop dreaming your dreams. 

Laine Parsons 
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In memory 


lavid Hague 



DAVID HAGUE was an English student at 
Lancaster University. Originally from East 
Yorkshire, he was a big cricket fan. 
David was though of by many people as a 
quiet person and a bit of a loner, but his 
partner Ginny Hall and his close friends 
knew him as quite a talker at times, with a 
sense of humour and a lot of conviction. 

David was an active socialist who was 
involved in his local Labour Party and Young 

Labour Group. 

Particularly angered by poverty and 
unemployment, David thought of himself as a 
revolutionary. David had written a poem 
about the docks near where he lived. 

The poem is printed below. 



By David Hague. 


A dawn mist clogs the estuary and town 
Where seven miles of solid, working docks 
Provide the link from Yorkshire’s heartland strength 
To all the world beyond the bleak North Sea. 

And through the fog, the ocean behemoths come, 
From distant lands enriched with trade and wait 
For swarming wonders, stark against the wharf 
To sell their brawn in cargo-humping toil, 

Day-long with curses, laughs and hardy risk, 

The lucky ones, the young, the fit, the strong; 

Some several thousand work the waterfront, 
Returning nightly, sweat-drenched with sweated pay. 

Those seven miles of working dock have gone, 
Reduced and measured now in metric feet; 

The one hundred and twenty-two above. 

In books and film and dead museum piece 
They live, their awesome industry a pride. 

But I can take you there and show you round, 

And show you where the docks are buried now; 

The first is filled and flowers pretty bloom, 

A garden where the students laze for lunch, 

And old folks feed the pigeons and the gulls; 

The gulls that might have wheeled about the ships, 
Entranced by sound and smell of sea and cargoes rich. 
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To Bering’s and the White Sea’s eastern grounds, 
The hoary waters, dangerous in flow; 

Recall these names that sleep beneath the waves: 
Roderigo, Gaul, Lorella “with all hands”; 

Bold men who braved the ocean’s chilly keep, 

And nameless now in history books; the dock 
Is filled (though sinking fast) and built on now; 
MacDonalds, Megabowl and U.C.I. 

Stand glowing scornfully above the brooding flow. 
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And every night, the town’s new prize is thick 
With clean-cut kids from clean-cut bourgeois homes 
Who spread their youth and parents’ cash with joy 
And ignorance of those who went before, 

And those who share this town — the unseen life 
Of council flat and bleak estate; the sons 
of trawler-man and docker, driven out, 

Their heritage sold out for progress’ sake. 

Each night against the bars, they drink their dole, 

And fight and curse and mock their own small dreams 
Reflected in the mirror of their friends; 

Dreams of yesterday, and nightmares of tomorrow. 

Tell me; when labour’s all you’ve got to sell, 

But no-one wants to buy — what happens then? 

Five hundred years a port; what happens now, 

What future for this town without the docks? 

Read the crime statistics; the answer’s there. 

Or brace it in the unemployment graphs; 

The answer’s all around; 

In shop-fronts boarded-up, in begging kids 
Beside the shiny shopping malls; the sop 
To ease the dying pains of this sad town. 

Five hundred years a mighty port and proud, 

Reduced to my pathetic, angry sixty lines. 


And further down the line, the trawlers came, 
With glutted holds from distant ragged seas; 
From Labrador and Davis Strait out west, 
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let struggle for socialism does not die 


WE LIVE in a world of enormous, appar¬ 
ently random, cruelty and misery — mass 
starvation amidst plenty, wars like in Bosnia 
and the Gulf, homelessness, unemploy¬ 
ment, discrimination, loneliness. 

We are socialists, advocates of working- 
class democracy and common ownership of 
the means of production, because we 
understand that the cruelty and misery are 
not random. They have a pattern. They are 
shaped by the central cruelty of capitalism 
— the reduction of human creativity to a 
commodity, labour-power, to be lured and 
exploited, or shelved, for the sole purpose 
of the profit and greed of the rich. 

Because we understand that, we can do 
something about the cruelty. Through fight¬ 
ing for reforms, we can limit it even under 
capitalism. Through a socialist revolution, 
we can undercut it at the roots, and create 
a society based on free, equal, rational coop¬ 
eration. 

Yet the random remains. The deaths of Jo 
Walker and David Hague in an accident are 
more painful for us, their comrades and 
friends, than would be deaths in a class 
struggle, of which the revolutionary work¬ 
ing-class movement has suffered and suffers 
so many world-wide. We make our best 
efforts to give shape and purpose to our 
lives; accident leaves jagged holes that can 
never be filled. 

The conventional secular creeds of Tory 
Britain — work hard, exploit hard, play 
hard *— have nothing to say about life and 
death. If conventional bourgeois secular 
thought has anything to offer here, it can 
only be the thought Voltaire gives to Can- 
dide at the end of his philosophical novel; 
“We must cultivate our garden”. 

Find a comfortable corner; work hard; 
look after yourself and those close to you; 
keep your head down — that is the wisdom. 
For better-off workers in a country like 
Britain, with some job security, it is still 
possible to live by it. But what when acci¬ 
dents destroy such plans and expose their 
shallowness? To live only day to day, enjoy¬ 
ing the moment, is shallow because we 
know that society dominates individual 
lives, and society is what we, humankind, 
collectively make it. The collective product 
of millions all cultivating their own gardens 
is capitalism — a savage social jungle. 

Even in Britain today, where few people 
believe in Heaven and Hell, or are system¬ 
atically religious, religion dominates 
mainstream thought about death. The plain 
truth that human activity makes society and 
different human activity can remake it is put 
aside by conventional secular thought when 
it looks to the “hidden hand” of the market 
instead. Religion looks to the mysterious 
“hidden hand" of God to put right obvious 
evil. 

“In the midst of life”, it tells us, “we are 


in death... Man that is born of a woman 
hath but a short time to live, and is full of 
misery”. We must spend our lives trying to 
placate the mean and vindictive imaginary 
father-figure, God, who brings these cruel¬ 
ties down on us. 

The root of religion is fear and ignorance, 
the collapse into feeling that all ordinary 
human efforts are ineffective against mys¬ 
terious higher powers. The scientific 
knowledge of nature has cut away part of 
that root. Knowledge of society and his¬ 
tory — how people have changed society 
in the past, and how we can change it now 
— cuts away more. But to stand firm against 
all blows, even those where science tells us 
essentially nothing more than that they are 
accidents, calls for something more than 
book-learning. 

It calls for the revolutionary spirit 
expressed in the defiant declaration of 
Eugen Levine, leader of the short-lived 
Bavarian Soviet Republic of 1919, to the 
counter-revolutionary court which put him 
to death: “We communists are all dead peo¬ 
ple on leave”. 

We live in a mean, hostile society. Life is 
short and fragile. It could have been any one 
of us who died by accident on our way 
home from the Workers’ Liberty summer 
school. 

But as revolutionaries we live our lives so 
that every day’s effort lives on as part of a 
struggle and a movement that continues 
after us — the struggle for a society organ¬ 
ised around human equality, solidarity, and 
cooperation, without exploitation, poverty, 
and wars. 

This way of life cannot bring us the spu¬ 
rious peace of bourgeois contentment or 
religious consolation. When Karl Marx 
wrote, in his criticism of religion, “Criti¬ 
cism has plucked the imaginary flowers 
from the chain not so that people will wear 
the chain without fantasy or consolation, 

! “Our dearest possession is life, and. i 
1 since it is given to us to live but 
I once, we must so live as to fee! no 
: torturing regrets for years without 
purpose; so live as not to be seared 
with the shame of a cowardly and 
| trivial past; so live, that dying we 
j can say:'all my life and all my 
| strength were given to tie finest 
i cause in the world - the liberation 


but so that they will shake off the chain and 
cull the living flower" — he could have 
added that the living flower, unlike the 
imaginary one, is subject to accident, dis¬ 
ease, and death. 

Not spurious peace of mind, but the self- 
respect of knowing that, in fighting to help 
humanity raise itself out of subjection to 
blind economic forces, we also use to the 
best our individual human ability to raise 
ourselves from religious self-abasement or 
bourgeois cash-grubbing and domesticity 
— that is what the revolutionary movement 
offers us. 

Today in Britain revolutionaries face not 
the firing squads which killed Eugen Levine, 
but the milder repression of a great bar¬ 
rage of ideas on the theme that socialism is 
a dead, irrelevant utopia. For a young per¬ 
son to commit themselves to revolutionary 
politics — as Jo Walker did — or even to 
become interested, as David Hague did, is 
nonetheless harder than in Levine’s day. 
To defy derision and contempt, when our 
movement is weak and our everyday activ¬ 
ities are humdrum, can be harder than 
defying firing squads when we see great suc¬ 
cesses near at hand. 

Yet Jo committed herself, and David had 
started looking at our ideas. No-one can 
make good the loss of their lives. No-one 
can live their destroyed lives for them; only 
a few of us can help their close friends and 
comrades with personal support and friend¬ 
ship; and even that help is only a makeshift. 
What we can do is continue our movement 
in such a way as to vindicate the commit¬ 
ment and interest which they put into it. 

The revolutionary socialist movement is 
two hundred years old tills year. In 1795 
Gracchus Babeuf organised his “Conspir¬ 
acy of Equals” to try to bring real equality 
to the French revolutionary republic 
through a new overturn instituting com¬ 
mon ownership. A revolutionary socialist 
movement has existed ever since then, in 
the form of conspiratorial secret societies 
(as in the age before Marx and Engels), big 
workers’ parties, or small ideological fac¬ 
tions like our Alliance for Workers’ Liberty. 

The movement is the product of the 
thoughts and actions of many thousands of 
revolutionaries, striving against the pres¬ 
sures of their environment, their education, 
and, often, material hardship. It has faced 
a rich, strong, resilient enemy — the capi¬ 
talist class — and so far has been unable to 
seize and hold securely the openings given 
to us by spontaneous revolutionary 
upheavals. What we can do in future oppor¬ 
tunities depends in large part on what we 
do now to prepare. 

We can best serve the memory of Jo and 
David by continuing our work for work¬ 
ing-class liberation with greater energy and 
tenacity. 
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rime and Punishment 




By Edward Ellis 

THERE ARE around 50,000 people in 
British prisons. Around one fifth of these 
were convicted of crimes involving vio¬ 
lence. Of the rest, in 1993, 22,754 were 
gaoled because they didn’t pay fines or 
taxes (504 for non-payment of the poll 
tax); about 600 were detainees awaiting 
deportation decisions. 

50% of the prison population is under 
25. 16% of the male prison population, 
and 26% of the females are black — 
although black people only account for 
5% of the population as a whole. About 
half of all prisoners have literacy prob¬ 
lems. 

60% of the remand prisoners — that is, 
people awaiting trial who have been 
refused bail — are released after trial, 
either because they are found not guilty or 
because they have spent so long on 
remand that they have already served their 
sentence. They get no compensation, 
although they could have lost their job, 
home and family, and no legal aid if they 
sue for wrongful arrest. 

From 1990 to 1994 there were over 200 
reported suicides in prisons, and over 
3,000 cases of self-harm (attempted sui¬ 
cide). 

The Woolf Report, commissioned after 
the Strangeways riot in 1990, supple¬ 
mented by many reports by the Chief 
Inspector of Prisons, Judge Tumim, on 


individual prisons, found conditions to be 
unacceptable. The Woolf report advocated 
many reforms in the system. 

One of them sums up conditions in 
many prisons: an end to “slopping out”. 
Many prisons were built in the early nine¬ 
teenth century and have no toilets in 
individual cells (47% in 1990; down to 
11% by 1994 according to official figures). 

Britain has possibly 
the worst prison 
system in Western 
Europe. We have a 
higher percentage of 
the population locked 
up, and use 
imprisonment more 
readily for more 
offences. 

In many prisons, inmates are “banged 
up” most of the time (sometimes for 23 
hours a day most days of the week). 

There is a huge problem of drug abuse. 
According to government figures, half of 


all prisoners take illegal drugs of some 
sort. Judge Tumim’s report on Styal 
women’s prison this year concluded that 
80% of prisoners were taking drugs such 
as heroin. 

Many people are introduced to drugs in 
prison. New programmes of “drug-free 
wings” are being introduced, which may 
have some positive effects, although they 
threaten to condemn certain parts of pris¬ 
ons into being “dumping grounds" for 
drug abusers. According to the Prisoners' 
Resource Service, drug-free wings are most 
help to “new” drug users; serious addicts 
do not respond well to them. “We are 
worried that the proposed emphasis on 
detection and punishment for drug use 
will make it harder for our clients to pre¬ 
sent themselves to prison staff or outside 
agencies such as ourselves for help.” 
(Prison Report Summer 1995). 

Most professionals like probation offi¬ 
cers believe that non-custodia! sentences 
are more effective in reducing rates of re¬ 
offending than prison. They are also 
cheaper: it costs around £500 per week to 
keep each person in prison. That’s 26,000 
per year, per prisoner. 

The liberal recommendations of the 
Woolf Report sit badly with Tory ideol¬ 
ogy on prison, however, which stress the 
need to punish criminals by imprisoning 
them, and the need to make prison 
regimes harsher ( a policy fuelled by 
absurd alarmist reports in the press which 
stress how easy life is in prisons: these 
tend to be reports about “open prisons” 
where the regimes are more relaxed). New 
prisons are being built. And in the mean¬ 
time, prison populations are growing. 

Crowded prisons have even worse prob¬ 
lems of violence and drug abuse. 

At the same time, the government has 
carried through an offensive against the 
Prison Officers Association — with 
changes in work practices, taking away 
their right to strike, and through privati¬ 
sation. In fact the POA have often been the 
most resistant to reform, and the union is 
known for its racism (or the racism of 
many of its members); in the 1970s there 
were widespread reports about fascist 
activity. But their members' standard of liv¬ 
ing has suffered as much from this 
offensive as their ability to “control” the 
day-to-day running of prisons. 

Britain has possibly the worst prison 
system in Western Europe. We have a 
higher percentage of the population 
locked up, and use imprisonment more 
readily for more offences. Conditions in 
prison are generally worse — than in, fori 
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example, Germany, the Netherlands or 
Italy. British prisons (except for D Cate¬ 
gory prisons, known as “open prisons” 
which are for prisoners who have com¬ 
mitted less serious crimes or are near thefr 
end of their sentences) rarely have facili¬ 
ties for cooking, for example — and 
mass-cooked prison food is notoriously 
awful. 

Public debate on the criminal justice 
system hinges around the issues of per- 

Prison isn't stopping 
crime, it is merely 
criminalising large 
layers of the 
population, especially 
among youth. 
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sonal responsibility for crime and the 
social causes of crime. The broad liberal 
left stress the importance of social factors 
in explaining crime, while the government 
demand stiffer sentences to deal with indi¬ 
viduals. The Labour Party stress both — 
with Tony Blair’s famous call to be "tough 
on crime and tough on the causes of 
crime.” 

What is the socialist answer? 

Prisons are part of the state, the "armed 
bodies of men” whose primary purpose is 
repression. They grew up with the capi¬ 
talist system. Before capitalism, some 
societies did not “punish” anti-social 
behaviour in the modern sense. Others 
defined “criminal” behaviour as a form of 
madness. 

Public executions were normal until 
well into the nineteenth century — the last 
one in Britain was in 1868. Prisons arose 
as a new form of control. They were 
designed as a form of punishment, rather 
then simply a way to separate dangerous 
people from the rest of society, and often 
carried on the most barbaric practices. 
Prisoners were forced on “treadmills”: 
huge wheels turned by prisoners walking 
in them; whoever stopped walking could 
suffer broken legs as a result of the move¬ 
ment of the machine. Even the violence 
and brutalisation of prisons today pale in 
comparison with the prisons of a few 
decades ago (not to mention prisons out¬ 
side Europe: a recent report showed that 
prisoners in Rwanda were literally unable 
to sit down because conditions were so 
overcrowded, and people were dying from 
gangrene as a result of being forced to 
stand in wet conditions 24 hours a day.) 

These days, prisons define their role as 
to rehabilitate, rather than simply to pun¬ 
ish. In practice, there has not been a clear 
transition from “punishment” to “rehabil¬ 
itation” and there is in effect a struggle 
between those who want to push the reha¬ 
bilitative philosophy further, and those 
who want to turn the clock back. “Reha¬ 
bilitation" is itself a questionable term, 
implying a rather medical approach. 


Prison isn’t stopping crime, it is merely 
criminalising large layers of the popula¬ 
tion, especially among youth. In the United 
States, the majority of black youth can 
now expect to spend some time behind 
bars. Poverty is obviously responsible for 
large amounts of crime. Sheer boredom 
adds to the problem, especially among 
youth: there can be little doubt that the 
rise in crimes like “joy riding” in recent 
years is because working-class youth have 
nothing more interesting to do. 

The Tories blame all these problems on 
single parents, the lack of responsible male 
role models for kids, and so on. John Red¬ 
wood’s recent outburst against unmarried 
mothers is linked, if not openly, to the 
Tory agenda on “law and order”. It’s an 
almost unbelievably simplistic analysis. 
Whilst it is certainly true that the rise in 
petty crime in inner cities (there is strong 
evidence to suggest that the rise in violent 
crimes is to a considerable extent exag¬ 
gerated in the popular imagination) 
reflects a serious collapse of the social fab¬ 
ric, “lone parenthood" is hardly the cause 
of it. Indeed, since violent behaviour is 
clearly linked to a violent upbringing, it 
might well be the case that young people 
are better off not having a violent male role 
model around the house. 

Reducing crime must mean improving 
conditions in inner cities and elsewhere. 
The Tory emphasis on punishment will 
not reduce crime: it will just embitter 
whole sections of the population. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is quite true that 
imprisonment can often “graduate” people 
from petty to serious crime: they learn 
“tricks of the trade” inside — certainly 
better than they learn whatever is pro¬ 
vided by inadequate education services. 

We can’t simply call for an abolition of 
prisons. Some people are violent, and soci¬ 
ety needs to be protected from them. 
Others behave in an anti-social way, and 
socialists can’t be indifferent to the suf¬ 
fering they cause. 

We can’t be in favour of punishment, at 
least in the sense of making life miserable 
for prisoners in addition to depriving them 
of their liberty. The more that can be done 
genuinely to “rehabilitate” those who can 
be rehabilitated — help them learn skills 
which will enable them to survive in the 
outside world (both technical skills and 
new ways of approaching their problems) 
— the better. The fewer people who can 
be imprisoned in the first place the better. 

But often the fundamental problem is 
that offenders come from very “dislocated” 
social backgrounds. It is not only their 
family background (if they have families 
and were not brought up in institutions), 
which may have been violent and abusive. 
It is that the communities in which they 
live have disintegrated under the impact of 
economic recession and Tory neglect, and 
there has been collapse of social, com¬ 
munity or collective solidarity. 

Prisoners often do not have any class 
consciousness, even though most of them 
are from working-class (or at least poor) 
backgrounds. 


The left liberal stress on “the causes of 
crime” — unemployment, bad housing, 
etc — is right. Dealing with these prob¬ 
lems would hugely alleviate crime. 

But it goes deeper. In many inner cities, 
since the mid-1980s there has been a huge 
increase in the drug trade. Working class 
youth with little education and no hope of 
making a living legitimately turn to dealing 
drugs. They can make vastly more money 
selling cocaine then they could in a normal 
job — if they could get a job at all. In this 
sense, the Tories are right that there is a 
decline in “moral values” behind crime. 
But it is a decline for which they are 
entirely responsible, rooted in commer¬ 
cial individualism which puts cash before 
people. Thatcher’s celebrated claim that 
there is no such thing as society is exactly 
this point. “Thatcherism” helped erode 
notions of community, or of social soli¬ 
darity. Nicking your neighbour’s video is 
the end-product. 

Capitalism, and especially dog-eat-dog 
eighties Thatcherite Toryism, defines suc¬ 
cess in purely material terms. If people 
can’t “make it” through legal channels, 
they will make it through illegal ones. 

Breaking through this problem — the 
atomisation of working class communities 
— means not only addressing problems 
like unemployment, but building a move¬ 
ment which is based on the concept of 
social — that is, working class — solidar¬ 
ity. A powerful socialist movement could 
offer an alternative to alienated working 
class youth, not only materially, but — in 
a sense — morally. 

Socialists should be concerned about 

A powerful socialist 
movement could offer 
an alternative to 
alienated working 
class youth, not only 
materially, but — in a 
sense — morally 


the misery crime makes of the lives of its 
victims. It is not enough to “explain” 
crimes — especially violent crime — by 
“social conditions”. People do have 
responsibility for their actions. Often the 
trouble with consistent offenders is they 
have not learned to consider the conse¬ 
quences of what they do, either for 
themselves or from others. 

That way we can aim for a society in 
which there is a whole new way of deal¬ 
ing with anti-social behaviour, in which 
social pressure alone would be enough to 
deal with potential criminals. 

In the meantime, we should campaign 
for more liberal regimes, and for more use 
of non-custodial sentences, as well as fight¬ 
ing the social roots of crime. S 
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Ernest Mendel 1923-1995 


By Sean Matgamna 


ERNEST MANDEL, the foremost post-Trotsky 
Trotskyist for many decades, died in his native 
Belgium on 21 July, at the age of 72. 

He joined the Trotskyist movement at the 
age of 1 6 in 1939. Showing a fortitude and a 
courage difficult for us to imagine, in 1940 
Mandel and other young Trotskyists set about 
reorganising the Trotskyist movement under 
the guns of the Nazi occupation forces. 
Arrested, Mandel persuaded his guard to help 
him escape. He survived a period in a con¬ 
centration camp. 

From die middle ’40s, Mandel was a central 
leader of the reorganised Trotskyist move¬ 
ment. Over fifty years he was the 
representative leader of “official" Trotskyism, 
as well as being a talented writer who tried to 
reach out to wider circles interested in Marx¬ 
ism, producing several studies, in economic 
theory especially, of lasting value. 

Had he died four years earlier, he would pos¬ 
sibly have died happier, for that would have 
been before the collapse of the USSR — the 
event which showed conclusively that his 
version of “Trotskyism" was radically wrong 
and diat it had been wrong for 50 years. 

When, at the end of World War 2, a great 
wave of working-class revolt swept Europe, it 
was controlled or repressed by the Stalinist 
apparatus. In Eastern Europe systems like that 
of the USSR were created; in China and other 
countries, Stalinists made revolutions which 
were against the big capitalist powers, and 
against the bourgeoisie, but also against the 
working class; in the West, in France and Italy 
for example, die Stalinist movements, on Rus¬ 
sia’s orders, helped the bourgeoisies to rebuild 
their states. 

Capitalism, which had seemed almost on its 
last legs in 1940, entered a post-war boom. The 
mass labour movements of die advanced coun¬ 
tries settled in to live with capitalism. 

The majority of the would-be Trotskyists fol¬ 
lowed Mandel and his associates in seeing the 
Stalinist states as degenerated and deformed 
“workers’ states”, socially in advance of, and 
superior to, capitalism. The USSR, Eastern 
Europe and China were, they believed, “post¬ 
capitalist”, in transition between capitalism 
and socialism. 

Thus, despite the crushing of the working 
class in the Stalinist states, and its quietness in 
the big capitalist countries, the “world revo¬ 
lution” was continuing to “develop” — albeit, 
said Mandel, in a deformed way. Mandel and 
others reinterpreted the ideas of Trotskyism 
so as to present the expansion of Stalinism and 
the creation of totalitarian states in large parts 
of the world as the first stage of the socialist 
revolution. He accepted on their own terms 
such systems as Mao’s China and Tito’s 
Yugoslavia, and for decades adopted the role 
of loyal critic. It was twenty years after Mao’s 
victory before he came out for a working- 
class “political” revolution in China. 


Mandel’s adaptation to Stalinism was never 
uncritical adaptation — those who ceased to 
be critical ceased to be even nominally Trot¬ 
skyist — never inner acceptance of it, never 
a surrender of the idea that the Stalinist states 
had to be democratised and transformed. But 
Mandel used his erudition and his intellectual 
talents to weave, from the ideas of Lenin and 
Trotsky, ideological clothing which could be 
draped on the expansion of Stalinism to iden¬ 
tify it as part of the world revolution of the 
proletariat. Directly and indirectly, Mandel 
and his organisation over the years tied large 
numbers of anti-Stalinist militants into accept¬ 
ing, tolerating or justifying, “critically", aspects 
of Russian Stalinist imperialism. 

He played a role similar to that of Karl Kaut- 
sky two generations earlier, who rationalised, 
from the point of view of a hollow “orthodox 
Marxism”, what the leaders of the German 
social democracy and trade unions did. But 
Mandel was worse than Kautsky. Kautsky 
devised ideological schemes to depict the 
time-serving activities of a bureaucratised 
labour movement as an effective drive for 
working-class liberation; Mandel produced 
similar rationalisations for totalitarian Stalinist 
machines. 

And then, fifty years after Trotsky’s death, 
Stalinism collapsed in Europe. It was revealed 
as nearer to being pre-capitalist than post-cap¬ 
italist. Far from “defending and extending, in 
its own distorted way, the gains of the 1917 
workers’ revolution”, Stalinism must be judged 
historically to have had no relationship to 
socialism and working-class emancipation but 
that of a destroyer of labour movements and 
an enslaver of working classes. 

In the later ’40s, as a young man, Mandel 
saw the old Trotskyism — Trotsky’s Trotsky¬ 
ism — go into a profound crisis and waste 
away. That Trotskyism had been based on 
the idea that — for the working class — Stal¬ 
inism was irredeemably counter-revolutionary, 
and in its political regime akin to or (as Trot¬ 
sky put it in the Transitional Programme ) 
worse than fascism. 

Mandel, who saw that movement come to 
the point of collapse when faced with the 
defeat and disappointment of its hopes of 
workers’ revolution, and with the unexpected 
survival and expansion of Stalinism, not long 
before his death, saw the “new Trotskyist” per¬ 
spective he had built collapse along with the 
Stalinism he had reluctantly redefined as the 
“deformed” but continuing world revolution. 
Mandel’s personal tragedy here epitomises 
the tragedy of unknown millions throughout 
the world who to one degree or another saw 
Stalinism as a stage — a grotesquely distorted 
one, but still a stage — on the road to the 
emancipation of humankind from class soci¬ 
ety. 

Mandel has died while the cadres of his 
version of Trotskyism are still trying to come 
to terms with the collapse of what most of 
them, following Mandel himself, saw as the 
USSR workers’ state. He leaves them politically 



orphaned. If they do not now face up to the 
facts, and critically reassess everything “Trot¬ 
skyist” after Trotsky’s time, then either they 
will drop out of revolutionary politics or, 
utterly defeated in the ideological struggle 
widi the bourgeoisie, they will take refuge in 
fantasies and delusions of the sort made famil¬ 
iar to us by the Lambertists, Healyites, 
Posadists, the American SWP and the other 
sectarian — and often scarcely sane — splin¬ 
ters from Mandel’s mainstream “official 
Trotskyism”. 

Has “Trotskyism” a future? For ourselves, we 
continue to believe that the future of-working- 
class politics lies with a cleansed and 
regenerated Trotskyism. 

Trotskyism, which took over and fought 
for the ideas of the early Communist Interna¬ 
tional, was no arbitrary or personal creation. 
That International itself inherited the pro¬ 
gressive work and root ideas of the previously 
existing socialist movement. Tire root ideas of 
Trotskyism are the continuation and summa¬ 
tion of the whole history of the socialist 
working-class movement. They embody the 
best conscious expression of the working 
class side in an irrepressible class struggle. 

Not even the terrible errors committed by 
the official post-Trotsky Trotskyist movement 
which Mandel led can destroy Trotsky’s great 
tradition, or discredit die socialist programme, 
on which history has stamped the name of 
“Trotsky”. In a post-Stalinist capitalist world 
wracked by economic dislocation, famines 
and wars, those Marxist ideas — and new 
ideas developed out of them — are not only 
relevant, they are irreplaceable for the work¬ 
ing class. 

Ernest Mandel leaves us one tiling unequiv¬ 
ocally positive to learn from: the courage and 
tenacity which made him defy all ordinary 
prudence and all narrow self-interestedness to 
join the Trotskyist movement as a lad of 1 6 . 
It kept him actively loyal to revolutionary 
socialism all the rest of his life, through terri¬ 
ble disappointments and setbacks. It is 
because we are committed to continue that 
revolutionary spirit that, as we go forward, we 
will have to criticise and reject most of what 
Mandel developed as Marxist theory.S 
© The next issue of Workers’ Liberty will 
carry a fuller assessment of the life and poli¬ 
tics of Ernest Mandel. 
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Dan Mills of the McLibel 
Support Campaign spoke 
to Joan Trevor 

IN THE late ’80s London Greenpeace dis¬ 
tributed a leaflet called “What’s wrong with 
McDonald’s?” outside McDonald’s restau¬ 
rants. In September 1990 McDonald’s 
issued libel writs against five London Green¬ 
peace members. Three of the five 
apologised, but two — Helen Steel and 
Dave Morris — went to court. The 
marathon trial began in June 1994 and will 
go on ’til the end of 1995. 

The original leaflet was an expose of the 
fast food industry as a whole, using McDon¬ 
ald’s as an example because it is the world’s 
largest single user of beef and also because 
they’re one of the most successful compa¬ 
nies. 

They’re in so many different countries 
and they’re very successful at advertising to 
children, which we find particularly insid¬ 
ious. There was a survey done in the US of 
children’s awareness of fictional charac¬ 
ters. Ronald McDonald came a close second 
to Santa Claus. That’s why McDonald’s was 
chosen. 

Their litigiousness — that’s also a factor, 
because they have been one of the worst 
companies for throwing their legal weight 

Mumia-Abu Jamal update 

MUM1A ABU-JAMAL, the black journalist 
on death row in Pennsylvania, has been 
granted an indefinite stay of execution so 
that he can complete his appeal. 

Abu -Jamal, a former Black Panther and 
MOVE supporter fitted up for the murder 
of a police officer in 1981, was set to die 
on August 17 until Judge Albert Sabo, a 
‘former’ member of the Fraternal Order 
of Police (FOP), which is actively cam¬ 
paigning for Abu-Jamal’s death, finally 
granted the stay of execution. 

This came after many attempts to stall 
the defence’s case. Judge Sabo, the so- 
called King of the Death Row (he has 
sentenced more people to death than 
any other sitting judge in the US), has not 
allowed defence evidence proving Abu- 
Jamal’s innocence. 

The international campaign against the 
state murder of Mumia Abu-Jamal has 
seen demonstrations world-wide - and 
has even gained support from the French, 
Italian and Belgian governments. But the 
stay of execution should be seen only as 
a small victory. 

Send contributions to Mumia’s legal 
defence (cheques payable to Partisan 
Defence Committee, and with Jamal 
Legal Defence written on the back) to: 
Partisan Defence Committee, BCM Box 
4986, London WC1N 3XX. 


around. 

MacDonald’s policy seemed to be: sue 
anyone that criticises us. It had been 
extremely successful. They’d sued a range 
of people — the BBC to the Bournemouth 
Advertiser , the Scottish TUC, the 
Guardian, the Independent and they had 
all backed down. 

What we would say to the people who 
like the food is, if you’re concerned about 
your health you’d be advised not to eat it. 
Basically the food is not good for you. 

We would like to see more community- 
based food outlets where the emphasis isn’t 
high turnover, and high profits but decent 
jobs for the people working there and 
decent food for the people eating, and also 
doing it in a small, sustainable way using 
local produce, for example, not using dis¬ 
posable packaging —■ all of which has a 
much smaller impact on the environment. 

We talk about taking over multina¬ 
tionals — running them not for profit 
but for need. Do you see that as an ulti¬ 
mate aim, or would you want to do 
away with them and go back to the 
small is beautiful? 

You can’t really take organisations like 
MacDonalds and steer them in another 
direction. It would need a completely new 
structure, a new system without exploita¬ 
tion, which, I would say — and I’m sure 
Helen and Dave would agree — is a small- 
is-beautiful idea: bringing things down to a 
community level and having things pro¬ 
vided where the need is, at a local level, so 
people take control over their lives, rather 
than multinationals having all this power 
and control. 

If you could organise — unionise — 
the workers in British McDonald’s and 
French McDonald’s, the French 
McDonald’s reps would talk to the 
British McDonald’s reps... If you organ¬ 
ise workers in a big company that is 
spread out across the world it would be 
something precious to hold on to... 
Unions are one of McDonald’s main fears. 
It’s one of the things that puts in jeopardy 
their whole business ethic, to keep labour 
costs as low as possible, to have as high a 
staff turnover as possible so that people 
don’t get established. You are much less 
likely to get unions in a store if you’ve got 
a high staff turnover. They particularly aim 
at getting a young labour force, and getting 
people from disadvantaged groups such as 
black people and women because they can 
exploit them more. 

There have been places where McDon¬ 
ald’s have had to concede to unions — like 
Dublin, where there was a strike in 1979. 
In Norway they’ve just signed an agree¬ 
ment with trade unions. 

Right from when they started in the 
1950s, they’ve gone out of their way to 
combat unions. Stan Stein, who is the head 



McLibel defendants Helen Steel and 
Dave Morris 


of labour relations and personnel, spends a 
lot of his time going where there is what 
they see as trouble to make sure that they 
win any confrontation. They sack people 
regularly for being members of the unions, 
normally finding some other reason for it. 

How are the defendants bearing up? 
It’s an exhausting battle for them. It’s been 
going on since 1990 but in the last two 
years it’s been something they’ve had to 
work on constantly. It has worn them down 
a lot, but they get energy from the fact that 
they’re doing well, and that there’re all 
these people, supporting them. In Sep¬ 
tember our witnesses on employment will 
be giving evidence. We’ve got about 40 ex¬ 
employees and trade union officials and 
activists from all around the place. 

It’s going to make it a lot more difficult 
for them to sue people in future because 
there’ll be all this information that people 
can get hold of, and all these admissions that 
they’ve made in the court. Never mind how 
the verdict goes, that information is going 
to be there. E 

Addresses 

© McLibel Support Campaign, c/o 5 Cale¬ 
donian Road, London N1 9DX. Tel/fax: 
0171-713 1269. Donations to: “McLibel Sup¬ 
port Campaign." 

© McDonald’s Workers’ Support Group, 
c/o Hackney Trade Union Support Unit, 56 
Clarence Road, London E5. Tel: 0171-249 
8086. 


Reclaim our world 
Anti-corporations fayre 
Called by London Greenpeace 
and the McLibel Support 
Campaign 
Saturday 28 October 
11 am-8pm, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square, London WC) 

Entrance free. For details tel: 0X71-713 1269 
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John Maclean was one of the 
greatest revolutionaries which the 
British labour movement has ever 
produced. His internationalist 
opposition to the First World War 
led the Bolsheviks to see him as the 
British counterpart of Karl 
Liebknecht. For almost all his life he 
was a leading figure in the most 
consistently revolutionary wing of 
the various Marxist organisations 
then existing, from the Social 
Democratic Federation onwards. 

Yet at the end of his life he refused 
to join — and indeed denounced 
— the early Communist Party, then 
inspired by Lenin, not Stalin. His 
stance has been taken by some as 
evidence for the idea that outside 
intervention from Moscow ruined a 
British revolutionary movement 
which would have developed better 
left on its own, by others as 
authority for the project of 
developing a separate Scottish 
revolutionary movement. In this 
article — part one of two, abridged 
from a longer pamphlet (see 
advertisement below) — Bob Pitt 
argues against such views. 


THE GLASGOW socialist John Maclean 
(1879-1923) devoted most of his adult life 
to the overthrow of capitalism. He joined 
the avowedly Marxist Social Democratic 
Federation around 1902-3, and remained a 
member of the SDF and its successor organ¬ 
isations, the Social Democratic Part)' and 
the British Socialist Party, up until 1920, 
the year in which the BSP provided the 
basis for the launch of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. In contrast not only to the 
jingoism of HM Hyndman and other BSP 
leaders but also to the equivocal response 
of the centre grouping around EC Fairchild, 
Maclean immediately took an uncompro¬ 
mising stand against the First World War, 
and suffered three terms of imprisonment 
as a result of his anti-war agitation. Having 
emerged as the leading figure on the revo¬ 
lutionary wing of the internationalist 
opposition which ousted the Hyndman 
clique from the BSP leadership in 1916, 
Maclean then played a major role in rallying 
the part}'' to unconditional support for the 
Bolshevik revolution. 

The Bolsheviks, for their part, hailed 



John Maclean 


Maclean as a revolutionary opponent of the 
war on a par with Karl Liebknecht and the 
Bolshevik Party itself. He was elected an 
honorary chairman of the All-Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets immediately after the 
October Revolution and appointed Russian 
consul in Glasgow in January 1918. When 
Trotsky wrote the letter of invitation to the 
Communist International’s First Congress, 
his appeal to the BSP was addressed ‘in par¬ 
ticular’ to ‘the group represented by 
Maclean’. There is no doubt that the Bol¬ 
sheviks saw Maclean as the central figure 
around whom the revolutionary party in 
Britain would be built. Yet, as is well known, 
Maclean did not participate in the founda¬ 
tion of the Third International’s British 
section. He broke with the BSP on the eve 
of its transformation into the CPGB and did 
not join the new party. Why was this? 

One explanation, which features promi¬ 
nently in the autobiographical writings of 
Maclean’s former comrade William Gal- 
lacher, is that Maclean was mentally 
disturbed as a result of his wartime experi¬ 
ences in prison. According to Gallacher, 
Maclean began “seeing spies everywhere, 
suspecting everybody and anything” and 
was “suffering from hallucinations”. Another 
Scottish contemporary of Maclean, Tom 
Bell, agrees that he was “a man who had suf¬ 
fered much, and who was no longer seeing 
things in their proper perspective, due to 
the warping of his better judgement”. This 
version of events, which depicts Maclean’s 
refusal to join the CPGB as the action of a 
sick man, afflicted by delusions, has since 
been subjected to severe criticism by some 
historians, who point out that as loyal Com¬ 
munist Party members Gallacher and Bell 
had a vested interest in discrediting Maclean. 
According to this view, allegations of psy¬ 


chological disorder were merely a conve¬ 
nient way of evading the real and rational 
arguments which Maclean brought forward 
to justify his opposition to the formation of 
the CPGB. 

An early and influential example of the 
latter thesis appeared in Walter Kendall’s 
The Revolutionary Movement in Britain, 
1900-21 , published in 1969, which devoted 
an entire chapter to the question of Maclean 
and the CPGB. Kendall’s book had the merit 
of rescuing Maclean from the obscurity into 
which he had fallen — the last serious study 
had been Tom Bell’s biography, published 
over a quarter of a century earlier — but it 
did so with the aim of bolstering Kendall’s 
own anti-communist analysis. Quoting lib¬ 
erally from Maclean’s writings in order to 
illustrate the depth of his differences with 
the Communist Party, Kendall emphasised 
Maclean’s political hostility to the CP lead¬ 
ers and his insistence on a separate Scottish 
Communist Party as part of the struggle for 
an independent workers’ republic in Scot¬ 
land. Kendall was particularly keen to 
recruit Maclean as a supporter of his own 
view that the transformation of the BSP into 
the Communist Party was the disastrous 
outcome of meddling by the Bolshevik 
regime backed up by the corrupt use of 
Russian money. “The Communist Party has 
sold itself to Moscow”, read one quotation 
from Maclean which Kendall used, “with 
disastrous results both to Russia and to the 
British revolutionary movement”. Kendall 
claimed that his book had “conclusively 
demonstrated” that “the rumours of 
Maclean’s alleged mental unbalance were 
politically motivated, were put about con¬ 
sciously and deliberately by malicious 
persons unable and unwilling to meet and 
confront Maclean’s ideas head on, persons 
who sought instead by secret slander to £ 
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destroy both his personal and his political 
reputation”. 

A notable weakness of Kendall’s argu¬ 
ment was that almost all the quotations 
from Maclean that he came up with were 
written after the foundation of the CPGB at 
the Communist Unity Convention of July- 
August 1920. And the one about the CP 
selling itself to Moscow was taken from an 
election leaflet issued by Maclean in Novem¬ 
ber 1922 —- two and a half years after his 
split from the BSP and well over two years 
after the CPGB’s founding conference. For 
the crucial period preceding the Communist 
Unity Convention, Kendall was unable to 
find much in the way of evidence for 
Maclean’s thinking, so he just passed off 
the later material as indicative of Maclean’s 
position throughout. As for his assertion 
that those who questioned Maclean’s men¬ 
tal balance were liars, the only proof Kendall 
offered was a single quotation to that effect 
from the memoirs of Scottish Labour MP 
James Clunie, who had been close to 
Maclean in the early 1920s but was, for rea¬ 
sons outlined in this article, a far from 
reliable witness. Faced with other evidence 
which tended to support the view that 
Maclean was indeed obsessed by spies, 
agents and state conspiracies, and that this 
had a decisive impact on his response to the 
formation of the Communist Party, Kendall 
found a simple solution — he ignored it. As 
an explanation of Maclean’s refusal to join 
the CPGB Kendall’s account was, to say the 
least, seriously flawed. 

The issue of Maclean’s psychological 
state, both during and after his imprison¬ 
ment, is clearly central to an evaluation of 
his political development. Since Kendall’s 
book was written, additional source mate¬ 
rial has become available and a quite 
extensive literature on the subject now 
exists. Yet different writers have drawn 
entirely conflicting conclusions from the 
evidence. Brian Ripley and John McHugh 
argue that although Maclean’s mind may 
have been temporarily affected by his suf¬ 
ferings in prison, “once beyond the 
immediate post-war period, and certainly 
from early 1919 onwards, further examples 
of obvious mental instability on Maclean’s 
part are not forthcoming”. James D Young 
takes an even more intransigent line in 
defence of Maclean, dismissing all contem¬ 
porary reports of psychological disorder as 
the product of a state-sponsored disinfor¬ 
mation campaign in which police spies 
combined with Maclean’s Leninist oppo¬ 
nents in an attempt to undermine his 
position in the labour movement. Iain 
McLean, by complete contrast, states that 
“there can be no doubt that Maclean’s views 
and behaviour in his last years were dis¬ 
torted by a thoroughly developed 
persecution mania”. 

What initially gave rise to doubts about 
Maclean’s mental balance was his insistence 
that drugs were being added to his and 
other prisoners’ food. It was during his sec¬ 
ond term of imprisonment in 1916-17 that 
Maclean first made such allegations — 
described by Dr James Devon of the Scottish 
Prison Commission as “insane delusions of 


persecution” —- and he repeated the charge 
publicly at his trial in May 1918. On arrival 
at Perth prison following his conviction, 
Maclean was interviewed by the medical 
officer, Dr Watson, who wrote that he 
doubted Maclean’s sanity “owing to his ideas 
of poison being put into prison food”. Dr 
Devon denounced Maclean’s court state¬ 
ment about drugging as “simply the ravings 
of a lunatic” and informed the Scottish 
Office that “we are dealing with a man who 
is insane, but not certified”. This was an 
omission which Devon and Watson set out 
to rectify. With the approval of the Secretary 
for Scotland, they sought to have Maclean 
certified insane and removed either to an 
asylum or to the prison’s Criminal Lunatic 
Department. But the plan fell through when 
Dr Garrey, the medical officer at Peterhead 
prison, to which Maclean had been trans¬ 
ferred in the meantime, refused to 
cooperate. 

“Maclean’s conflicts 
with the British 
Socialist Party leaders 
degenerated into 
paranoia and wild 
accusations on 
Maclean’s part... 
Maclean’s mental 
state was the main 
cause of the split.” 

The attempt by Devon and Watson to 
certify Maclean, solely on the basis of Iris sus¬ 
picions about the prison food, seems 
inexcusable. It is possible that their diag¬ 
nosis was based as much on political as on 
medical grounds, for they were hostile to 
Maclean as a revolutionary and may well 
have started from the assumption that any¬ 
one with his commitment to the destruction 
of the capitalist system was by definition 
verging on madness. But Dr Garrey, who 
consistently rejected suggestions that 
Maclean was insane, was not exactly a dis¬ 
interested observer himself. When Maclean 
refused to eat the prison food, Garrey was 
responsible for organising his forcible feed¬ 
ing, and he was anxious to deny that 
Maclean suffered any ill effects from this 
treatment. Certainly Garrey’s repeated assur¬ 
ances about lois patient’s continued physical 
and mental well-being during this ordeal 
are hardly credible. When Maclean’s wife 
Agnes was eventually allowed to visit him 
in October 1918, she wrote to the Secretary 
for Scotland protesting at Maclean’s condi¬ 
tion and complained that Garrey had misled 
her as to the state of her husband’s health. 

The evidence contained in the Scottish 
Office file regarding Maclean’s third period 
of imprisonment is thus inconclusive. Med¬ 


ical opinion was divided between the view 
that Maclean was already mad when he 
entered prison in 1918 and the view that he 
emerged from the experience mentally 
unscathed, neither of which is very con¬ 
vincing. What the reports do is to 
underscore the specific delusion he suf¬ 
fered from concerning the adulteration of 
prisoners’ food. And there is no question 
that it was a delusion. Maclean himself never 
offered any evidence for these claims of 
drugging, except his own ill-health. Gal- 
lacher recalls that Maclean accused the 
prison authorities of having “doped his food 
to make his bowels run and then, after two 
or three days used other dope to cause con¬ 
stipation”. Such symptoms, however, would 
more easily be explained as a product of the 
appalling diet to which prisoners were sub¬ 
jected. No historian, even among Maclean’s 
most vigorous defenders, has attempted to 
argue seriously that his charge of drugging 
was actually true. 

Maclean’s courageous stand at his May 
1918 trial — “I come here not as the 
accused, but as the accuser of capitalism 
dripping with blood from head to foot” — 
firmly established him as a revolutionary 
socialist of international standing. The sav¬ 
age five-year sentence he received and the 
force-feeding he underwent in prison pro¬ 
voked outrage throughout the labour 
movement. The resulting campaign to free 
Maclean, during which he was selected to 
stand as Labour candidate for the Gorbals in 
the 1918 general election, secured his 
release on 3 December 1918. The dramatic 
scenes that evening, when Maclean arrived 
at Glasgow’s Buchanan Street station, have 
been recorded in a number of accounts. He 
was greeted by a crowd of thousands, who 
unhitched the horses from his carriage and 
pulled it through the city centre, while 
Maclean, who was so weakened by his 
hunger strike that he had difficulty remain¬ 
ing upright, stood on the seat of the carriage 
defiantly waving a huge red banner. This 
remains one of the most powerful and 
heroic images from the history of the class 
struggle in Britain. 

But there are strong indications that 
Maclean's experiences in prison had dam¬ 
aged him not only physically but 
psychologically. Dora Montefiore, a BSP 
executive member who was one of the com¬ 
rades to accompany him on his triumphal 
journey home, recounts that when they 
arrived at his house in Newlands “I and oth¬ 
ers recognised that this was quite another 
John Maclean from the man, the ex-school 
teacher, whom the authorities some months 
before had cast into jail, because, as he said 
at his trial, ‘He had squared his actions with 
his conscience’. His thoughts were now 
disconnected, his speech was irresponsi¬ 
ble, his mind, from solitary confinement, 
was absolutely self-centred. In a word, 
prison life had done its work on a delicately- 
balanced psychology, and our unfortunate 
comrade was now a mental wreck”. 

Maclean was was too ill to actively par¬ 
ticipate in the general election campaign, 
which was already under way when he was 
released, and William Gallacher deputised 
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for him. But he did speak at an eve-of-poll 
rally in St Mungo Halls, where the crowd 
was so large that meetings had to be held in 
three separate rooms. Introducing Maclean, 
the chairman explained that the speaker 
“suffered from the effects of a nervous 
breakdown”, and the various accounts of 
Maclean’s performance that evening would 
seem to confirm this. Gallacher recounts 
that Maclean’s contribution was “marred 
by the sickness that had become firmly 
embedded in his mind: he kept on intro¬ 
ducing the subject of how they had doped 
his food in prison and how he had got the 
better of them despite their dirty work. To 
me it was very painful, though I am sure 
many of those in the hall accepted the ‘dop¬ 
ing’ story as true”. Tom Bell’s judgement on 
Maclean is even harsher: “Persecution obses¬ 
sions and questions irrelevant to the Election 
made up the subject-matter of his 
speeches... The wild enthusiasm with 
which he was received at each of his meet¬ 
ings evaporated in murmurs of sympathetic 
concern, many people leaving the meeting 
while he was speaking, obviously disturbed 
by the state of their friend and comrade’s 
mind”. In the outcome Maclean received 
7,436 votes but finished well behind the 
successful Coalition candidate, the sitting 
Labour MP George Barnes, who polled 
14,347. A local Labour Party member would 
later complain that “we had Barnes 
defeated... only for John Maclean’s wild 
outburst the night before the poll”. 

Though it seems indisputable, given the 
evidence, that Maclean had suffered a men¬ 
tal breakdown in prison, the question 
remains as to how far it affected his future 
political development. Maclean appears to 
have recovered well enough from the phys¬ 
ical effects of his ordeal to make a swift 
return to political activity, and he spent 
1919 in a relentless campaign of revolu¬ 
tionary propaganda and agitation 
throughout Britain. But psychologically he 
remained very much on edge. Bell recalls 
that Maclean’s imprisonment had taken “an 
enormous toll from his nervous system... He 
was irritable, highly strung, and extremely 


suspicious of those around him, even his 
closest and most loyal friends”. And 
Maclean’s inclination to explain events in 
terms of state conspiracies, first revealed 
in the doping allegations, did not cease after 
his release from prison but rather seems to 
have become generalised. Before he 
launched on his punishing schedule of meet¬ 
ings, he and Agnes had a short holiday in 
Rothesay with William Gallacher and his 
wife, during which Maclean became con¬ 
vinced that two students who had rented 
the flat above their own were police spies. 

Judging by intelligence reports compiled 


“There is no evidence 
that the rupture 
between Maclean and 
the BSP was in any 
way motivated by 
objections to Russian 
interference in the 
revolutionary 
movement in Britain,” 


for the Cabinet by Basil Thomson, the head 
of Special Branch, conspiracy theories fea¬ 
tured prominently in Maclean’s propaganda 
of the period. A report from January 1919 
summarised the contents of a typical 
speech: 

“He... relates his sufferings in prison, and 
states that his food was drugged and poi¬ 
soned, and that he would have died if he had 
eaten it; that conscientious objectors, Sinn 
Feiners, and even convicts undergo such 
treatment that many die, others become 
insane or commit suicide, and that the 
strongest have their constitutions under¬ 


mined; that those of the conscientious 
objectors who died of pneumonia had a 
particular bacillus injected into them by the 
prison staff. He goes on to say that in order 
to keep the War spirit up, the Government 
was in the habit of sending information to 
the Germans which would enable them to 
sink merchant ships, and that the Lusitania 
was one of those sunk in this way. He then 
goes on to introduce the subject of Revo¬ 
lution.” 

Another report the following month, 
which gave details of Maclean’s speaking 
tour of North West England, observed that 
in response to any hostile question from 
the audience “he accuses the questioner of 
being a police spy". 

As in the case of Maclean’s Scottish Office 
file, the Cabinet intelligence reports have to 
be treated with some caution. Thomson 
and his informants regarded Maclean with 
intense hostility and, like some of the prison 
doctors, were predisposed to view a man 
with such political beliefs as mentally dis¬ 
turbed. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that these reports were not 
propaganda designed to destroy Maclean’s 
public reputation; they were for internal 
use within the state apparatus, and their 
function was to assist the Lloyd George gov¬ 
ernment in suppressing the revolutionary 
movement in Britain. Thomson and his spies 
were therefore hardly motivated to feed the 
government false information. And it is 
notable that, of all the British revolutionar¬ 
ies whose activities Special Branch kept a 
watch on, Maclean was the only one whose 
sanity was repeatedly called into question 
in this way. Used critically, and taken in 
association with evidence from other 
sources, the Cabinet intelligence reports 
do help us to form a general estimation of 
Maclean’s psychological condition. 

In this connection, the breakdown of 
Maclean’s marriage later in 1919 should also 
be considered. The common explanation for 
Agnes Maclean’s estrangement from her 
husband is that she was “unable to stand the 
pressures and insecurity of living with a 
man who lived only for the revolution”. In 
reality, a major contributory factor seems to 
have been Maclean’s mental problems. 
When Agnes tried to persuade him to cut 
back on his revolutionary activities in the 
interests of his health, Maclean became sus¬ 
picious that she had been “got at”. She also 
had to contend with his irrational fear, 
which continued even after his release from 
prison, that his food was being tampered 
with. Bob Stewart, the CPGB’s first Scot¬ 
tish organiser, records that Maclean 
“became obsessed with the idea that he 
would be poisoned. He refused to eat in 
anyone’s house and on occasions refused 
food even from his wife”. And after Agnes 
left him and took their two young daughters 
to live with relatives, Maclean claimed that 
the government was behind the break-up of 
his family. If it would be an exaggeration to 
describe Maclean as actually insane, it is dif¬ 
ficult to avoid the conclusion that his mental 
state was seriously impairing his judgement. 

The rupture between Maclean and the 
BSP cannot be explained exclusively by his£ 
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psychological problems; there was also a 
political background to the deterioration 
of his relations with the party leadership. 
Yet, whatever might be made of Maclean’s 
disagreements with the BSP’s policies dur¬ 
ing 1919 and the first part of 1920, it seems 
clear that they involved the sort of differ¬ 
ences which inevitably arise in any 
revolutionary organisation and which 
should have been resolved through political 
discussion. Instead, Maclean’s conflicts with 
the BSP leaders degenerated into paranoia 
and wild accusations on Maclean’s part, 
leading to his break with the party at its 
Easter 1920 conference. In this sense, 
Maclean’s mental state was undeniably the 
main cause of the split. 

During 1919-20 the BSP’s public activites 
were concentrated on the Hands Off Russia 
campaign, which sought to rally labour 
movement opposition to military interven¬ 
tion against the new workers’ state. 
Although Maclean was one of the main 
speakers for Hands of Russia, the campaign 
became the source of mounting friction 
between Maclean and the party leadership. 
At the time of the campaign's national 
launch, in January 1919, he opposed the 
call for industrial action to force the with¬ 
drawal of British troops from Russia, arguing 
that the majority of the working class could 
not be persuaded to strike over this issue. 
He advocated “another line, and that is to 
save Russia by developing the Revolution in 
Britain no later than this year". In Novem¬ 
ber 1919 at a Hands Off Russia meeting in 
Glasgow’s St Andrew’s Hall celebrating the 
second anniversary of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion the chairman, Pat Dollan of the ILP, 
announced a proposal by the Trades Coun¬ 
cil for a 24-hour general strike against 
military intervention in Russia. Maclean, 
however, stuck to his line that “revolution 
here would help Russia most”. Eventually he 
seems to have concluded that Hands Off 
Russia had become a substitute for organ¬ 
ising a serious fight against capitalism in 
Britain. Harry McShane, one of a group of 
Glasgow BSPers who left the party early in 
1920, states that like them Maclean objected 
to the BSP executive’s “lack of an industrial 
and political perspective for Britain: ‘hands 
off Russia’ was the only policy they had’’. 

If Maclean’s prediction that it would be 
difficult to mobilise the working class in 
defence of Russia proved correct in the 
short term — it wasn’t until the Russo-Pol- 
ish war in 1920 that the campaign managed 
to organise industrial action or gained any 
large-scale support — his own alternative 
perspective of immediate revolutionary con¬ 
flict proved even more at variance with the 
actual outcome of the class struggle in 
Britain. Maclean’s conviction that the 
seizure of power was directly on the agenda 
seems to have led him to underestimate the 
potential of basic solidarity work, both in 
defending the Russian workers’ republic 
and in winning British workers to commu¬ 
nism. In the aftermath of the November 
1919 meeting at St Andrew’s Hall, Maclean 
did back the proposal for a 24-hour strike, 
but he argued that it should also adopt the 
slogan ‘Hands Off Ireland, Egypt and India’ 


and that mass meetings should be held dur¬ 
ing the strike to advocate a full revolutionary 
industrial and political programme. On the 
face of it, he would appear to have fallen 
into the classic leftist error of demanding 
agreement on programme and ultimate 
political aims as the precondition for a joint 
campaign on a concrete issue. The idea of 
revolutionaries fighting to win a majority of 
the class through common action with 
reformists around specific practical objec¬ 
tives was evidently lost on Maclean. This 
was to prove a fatal flaw in Maclean’s polit¬ 
ical method, with the result that his 
approach to Russian solidarity work, and 
to political activity in general, eventually 
collapsed into complete sectarianism. 

It should be clear from what has been 
said that Hands Off Russia was essentially an 
exercise in what would later be called 
united front work. Although the organisa¬ 
tion drew initial support from a broad range 
of liberal opinion, there is little substance to 
Ripley and McHugh’s allegation that the 
campaign as it actually developed repre¬ 
sented “a popular front-type movement”. 
Even a cursory examination of reports in the 
BSP’s paper The Call demonstrates that this 
was a campaign firmly based on and ori¬ 
ented towards the labour movement. At 
Hands Off Russia meetings the question of 
industrial action against military intervention 
was a constant theme, and these events usu¬ 
ally ended with the singing of the Red Flag 
and the Internationale. The very fact that 
Maclean himself, scarcely a man to moder¬ 
ate his message in the interests of winning 
over the ‘progressive’ bourgeoisie, was a 
regular speaker on Hands Off Russia plat¬ 
forms underlines the class character of the 
campaign. 

It is true that Hands Off Russia rallies 
were also addressed by certain individuals 
who were sympathetic to the labour move¬ 
ment and willing to speak out against 
military intervention. But there was nothing 
unprincipled about seeking support from 
such people, some of whom had visited the 
Russian workers’ republic and could give 
accurate accounts of what they had seen 
there. One of these individuals was Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel L’Estrange Malone, MP, and 
it was his presence alongside Maclean on 
the platform of the November 1919 Hands 
Off Russia meeting in Glasgow which 
unleashed the sequence of events that led 
to the split between Maclean and the BSP. 

Malone was a man with a checkered past, 
to put it mildly. Not only had he been 
elected to parliament in 1918 as a Coalition 
Liberal, but he was a former member of the 
Reconstruction Society, a right-wing body 
specialising in anti-communist propaganda. 
Its 1918 pamphlet Bolshevist Plot to Seize 
Power in Britain had in fact attacked 
Maclean by name, describing him as “a wild¬ 
looking schoolmaster”. However, in the 
course of 1919-20 Malone’s political views 
changed radically. In September 1919 he vis¬ 
ited Russia, where he had talks with leading 
Bolsheviks and even joined Trotsky in a 
review of Red Army troops. On the basis of 
these experiences, Malone became a sym¬ 
pathiser of the Bolshevik government. After 
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returning to Britain at the end of October he 
continued to move to the left, joining the 
BSP in July 1920 and becoming the first 
Communist MP. Given the suddenness of his 
conversion, though, the depth of Malone’s 
intellectual understanding of Communism 
was certainly questionable. James Klug- 
mann, in his official history of the CPGB, 
states that Malone had joined the party “on 
an emotional rather than a reasoning basis; 
he was never a Marxist, and had little or no 
contact with the working-class movement”. 

Maclean, however, did not merely ques¬ 
tion Malone’s credentials as a Communist 
but accused him of being an active counter¬ 
revolutionary who had been sent into the 
workers’ movement to disrupt it. “Since I 
spoke with him in St Andrew’s Hall, Glas¬ 
gow”, Maclean wrote, “I have denounced 
him as an agent of the Government sooth¬ 
ing the Socialists whilst the Government 
was preparing for a Spring offensive against 
Russia”. Maclean never published anything 
to substantiate this accusation, other than 
references to Malone’s past political record, 
and it is quite clear that the state itself took 
an unequivocally hostile attitude towards 
Malone. Basil Thomson’s report to the Cab¬ 
inet on the meeting where Maclean became 
convinced that Malone was a spy expresses 
forthright condemnation of a man “who is 
apparently so enamoured of Bolshevism 
that he is not ashamed as an ex-officer and 
a Member of Parliament to share a platform 
with a declared revolutionary”. 

Maclean’s accusations against Malone did 
not immediately lead to a break with the 
BSP. When he addressed a meeting of the 
Glasgow BSP in December 1919, a week 
after the St Andrew’s Hall meeting, Maclean 
still spoke as a party loyalist. Even the deci¬ 
sion by the London leadership to send a 
full-time organiser, Ernest Cant, to Glasgow 
— with its implicit criticism of Maclean’s 
own organising abilities ■— had failed to 
shake his allegiance. In his speech, Maclean 
readily conceded that “during the war he 
and others had worked on BSP lines, but had 
not stressed the matter of Party", with the 
result that it was the ILP rather than the 
BSP which had recruited from the the 
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wartime radiealisation of the Glasgow work¬ 
ing class. He therefore “urged all to keep to 
the Party, to work hard for it, and to make 
its numerical strength commensurate with 
its undoubted influence”. 

Maclean’s differences with the BSP lead¬ 
ership came to a head early in 1920 at a 
meeting with Theodore Rothstein, who had 
emerged as the dominant figure in the BSP. 
Rothstein by this time had substantial hinds 
from Russia at his disposal, and he offered 
Maclean a paid job as a speaker for the 
Hands Off Russia campaign. Maclean 
rejected this attempt to ‘buy’ him, as he 
later described it, partly because he would 
have been required to abandon his Marxist 
education classes in Scotland, but also no 
doubt because it would have meant work¬ 
ing with Malone, who was one of the 
campaign’s star speakers. When Maclean 
was billed along with Malone to address a 
big Hands Off Russia rally at London’s Albert 
Hall in February 1920, he refused to share 
a platform with this ‘agent’. The discussions 
with Rothstein only served to convince 
Maclean that he, too, was in the pay of the 
state. According to Gallacher’s account, 
Rothstein revealed to Maclean that he was 
the Bolsheviks’ official representative in 
Britain and emphasised that the comrades 
in Moscow were relying on Maclean to play 
a leading role in the formation of the Com¬ 
munist Party. On his return to Glasgow, 
Maclean “openly told of this meeting and 
said that the cunning agent Rothstein had 
tried to fool him with a lot of talk about rep¬ 
resenting the Bolsheviks when he, Maclean, 
knew full well that he was working for the 
British government”. 

Far from being a smear against Maclean, 
thought up years after the event in order to 
discredit a political opponent of the Com¬ 
munist Party, Gallacher’s account is borne 
out by a Special Branch report of March 
1920. “The British Communists have at last 
become convinced that John Maclean is 
insane”, the report states. “... A few days ago 
Maclean announced on a public platform 
that all the leading Communists in the coun¬ 
try, mentioning them by name and including 
that of Theodore Rothstein, were police 
spies. He refused to be silenced and a dep¬ 
utation came from Glasgow to consult the 
Party in London, with the result that they 
were sent back to try every means for keep¬ 
ing Maclean from making speeches in 
public. It will take them all their time, for 
Maclean will regard this as a fresh conspir¬ 
acy”. 

As was the case with Malone, there was 
nothing to justify Maclean’s accusation 
against Theodore Rothstein. Rothstein did 
enjoy a relatively comfortable existence 
working as a journalist for papers like the 
Manchester Guardian , which obviously 
contrasted sharply with the persecution 
Maclean himself had endured, and he had 
even spent two years working as a transla¬ 
tor for the War Office, until being sacked in 
May 1919 after HM Hyndman had 
denounced him as a German spy. The 
debate between historians over the political 
role of Theodore Rothstein has generated 
quite a substantial literature of its own. 


Kendall and, in particular, Raymond Challi- 
nor present Rothstein in a poor light, Ripley 
and McHugh offer a more balanced but 
nonetheless critical view, while John Saville 
mounts a vigorous defence of Rothstein. 
All of these writers agree, however, that 
there is no truth to Maclean’s allegation that 
Rothstein was a spy. Indeed, it is quite clear 
from Special Branch reports that the British 
state regarded Rothstein quite straightfor¬ 
wardly as an agent of the Bolshevik 
government. 

The widening breach between Maclean 
and the BSP became an unbridgeable gulf at 
the party’s Easter conference of 4-5 April 
1920. Maclean’s name does not appear in 
the report of the conference published in 
The Call, and this seems to have convinced 
some historians that he didn’t attend. But 
Maclean was present at the conference, and 
took the opportunity to repeat his slander¬ 
ous accusations against Rothstein and other 
leading members of the party. Details of 
Maclean’s intervention can be found in a 
Cabinet intelligence report, evidently based 
on information supplied by a genuine spy on 
the BSP executive. Given the obscurity 
which has surrounded Maclean’s break with 
the BSP — Nan Milton describes it as “the 
only mysterious part of John Maclean’s life” 
— it is worth quoting the report at length: 

“There was a curious incident during the 
Conference. John Maclean rose and made 
charges against the leaders of being police 
spies; he further cited the money spent on 
young [Andrew] Rothstein’s education at 
Balliol and hinted that he was an agent 
provocateur of the Government. It was 
decided to hold a secret meeting of the 
Executive to investigate the charges. At this 
meeting Maclean argued quite temperately 
and with some superficial logic that the 
money received by Theodore Rothstein and 
Albert Inkpin was Government money; he 
cited incidents that could only be explained 
on this hypothesis, and he challenged them 
to produce evidence of the source of the 
money. In reply, Inkpin assured his hearers 
that every penny came directly or indirectly 
from the Soviet Government; that it came by 
secret couriers to him and that he handed 
it on to Theodore Rothstein. 

“The Communists have been slow to 


realise, what was patent to everyone else, 
that John Maclean is the victim of the mono¬ 
mania of the ‘hidden hand’, and they are 
now reaping a harvest of suspicion from 
their loyalty to him. Maclean’s obsession is 
quite likely to break up the Communist 
movement, for he has a large following in 
Glasgow and in season and out of season he 
gives vent to these denunciations. The Exec¬ 
utive of the British Socialist Party has warned 
Lenin of John Maclean’s mental state and in 
future the Soviet Government will not have 
relations with him, though he is still their 
official representative in Glasgow. He is of 
that temper which will become more 
uncompromising if any attempt is made to 
silence him.” 

It is at this point, not surprisingly, that ref¬ 
erences to and contributions by Maclean in 
The Call come to an abrupt end. Although 
the BSP did not publicly announce that he 
had been expelled, Maclean later stated that 
“Rothstein’s... approaches to me created a 
situation that compelled the BSP to gently 
slip me out” and referred to his “secret 
expulsion" from the party. At the May Day 
demonstration in Glasgow, Harry McShane 
was astonished to meet Maclean selling not 
The Call but a new issue of The Vanguard , 
the title of a paper earlier published by the 
anti-Hyndmanite Glasgow district council 
of the BSP and suppressed by the state in 
1916. It contained an article by Maclean 
explaining that “the Government... has 
paralysed the BSP” and that this was why it 
had been necessary to resume publication 
of the paper. “Bribe and destroy whom it 
may within the ranks of Labour", Maclean 
wrote, the British government could not 
prevent the revolution. The split between 
Maclean and the party he had been a mem¬ 
ber of for some seventeen years seemed to 
be complete. 

It is odd, therefore, that Maclean appar¬ 
ently got himself delegated to the 
July-August 1920 Communist Unity Con¬ 
vention from the BSP’s Tradeston branch, to 
which he claimed he had transferred after 
the collapse of his own branch. His cre¬ 
dentials, however, were not accepted by 
the conference organisers. According to 
Maclean, he was “automatically excluded 
from this London show by the trickery of & 
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the Cockney, Cant, who refused to recog¬ 
nise the Tradeston branch”. Whatever the 
formal justification for Maclean’s exclusion 
from the founding conference of the CPGB, 
the real explanation is surely clear. Given 
that he could have no interest in joining a 
party whose leadership was, according to 
him, in the pay of and directly controlled by 
the capitalist state, it was presumably antic¬ 
ipated that he would attack the proceedings 
on the same basis as he had done at the 
BSP conference a few months earlier. It is 
not difficult to imagine the scandal that 
would have resulted if the former Russian 
consul in Glasgow, the man described in the 
capitalist press as the ‘Scottish Lenin’, had 
turned up at the inaugural conference of the 
Communist International’s British section 
and denounced its leaders as spies and state 
agents! 

Contrary to repeated claims by various 
authors, there is no indication that the rup¬ 
ture between Maclean and the BSP was in 
any way motivated by his objections to Russ¬ 
ian interference in the revolutionary 
movement in Britain. Still less is there any 
evidence that he “did not want to make 
himself dependent on Russian money — 
and did not like the situation developing in 
the BSP, which was becoming more and 
more dependent on Russian subsidies”, as 
Nan Milton argues. Although Maclean did 
condemn the BSP as "a party that has been 
corrupted by money, no one clearly cares 
to say whence its origin”, as we have seen 
he himself was convinced that the source of 
the money was the British government. Nor 
is there anything in the period preceding the 
Communist Unity Convention to back up 
Harr>' McShane’s claim that Maclean was 
opposed to the foundation of the CPGB 
“because he wanted a separate Scottish 
party”. The demand for a distinct Scottish 
party, organisationally independent of a rev¬ 
olutionary party in the rest of Britain, 
certainly played no part in Maclean’s mount¬ 
ing differences with the BSP during 1919-20. 
The very fact that he was a member of the 
British Socialist Party indicates that he 
favoured the political organisation of the 
struggle against capitalism on an all-British 
basis. Indeed, as Ripley and McHugh have 
pointed out, most of Maclean’s furious agi¬ 
tational and propaganda work in 1919 was 
carried out in England rather than Scotland. 
The idea of a separate Scottish organisation 
never seems to have entered Maclean’s mind 
at this time. 

This is not to deny that Maclean was 
developing an interest in the Scottish 
national question during this earlier period. 
In January 1919, when he turned down a 
request by the Scottish nationalist Erskine 
of Marr to sign an appeal soliciting support 
from US president Woodrow Wilson for 
Scottish Home Rule, Maclean stated that he 
favoured “a Parliament or Soviet of workers 
for Scotland, with headquarters in Glasgow” 
to be achieved through “the establishment 
of the Socialist Republic, in which alone 
we can have real Home Rule". In other 
words, Scottish self-determination was 
dependent on the success of the British rev¬ 
olution. It was only after Inis break with the 


BSP/CPGB that the demand for national 
independence, in advance of the socialist 
revolution in the rest of Britain, and the 
associated demand for a separate Scottish 
party made an appearance in Maclean’s 
political perspectives. In August 1920 he 
devoted a leaflet entitled “All Hail, the Scot¬ 
tish Communist Republic!" to the call for an 
independent soviet republic in Scotland, 
and in the September issue of The Van¬ 
guard Maclean for the first time declared 
himself in favour of “a clear and clean Scot¬ 
tish Communist Party”. Similarly, it was only 
in the latter part of 1920 that he began to 
argue that the higher level of class struggle 
and political consciousness justified an inde¬ 
pendent bid for power in Scotland. He now 
proposed to “make Glasgow a Petrograd, a 
Revolutionary storm centre second to 
none”. 


“The demand for a 
distinct Scottish party 
played no part in 
Maclean’s differences ... 
his hostility to the BSP 
and CP leaders , rather 
than any consistent 
national ideology, was 
decisive” 


Maclean put forward a number of other 
justifications for his new separatist line. The 
prospect of armed conflict between Britain 
and the USA, which in his 1919 pamphlet 
The Coming War with America had led 
him to urge the establishment of workers’ 
power in Britain as a whole, was now 
employed to argue for an independent Scot¬ 
land which would “would refuse to let her 
lads fight the battles of the maniac English”. 
The war preparations, which Maclean 
believed were already under way, necessi¬ 
tated “the policy of complete political 
separation from England. Hence a Scottish 
Communist Party”. Maclean also justified 
the fight for national independence by draw¬ 
ing a parallel with the Irish liberation 
struggle, to which he had given principled 
support. Yet, in urging Scottish revolution¬ 
aries to follow the example of the Irish 
nationalists, Maclean made no serious 
attempt to argue that Scotland was an 
oppressed nation like Ireland, but simply 
asserted that the break-up of the British 
Empire along national lines would assist in 
the defeat of the ruling class. 

Maclean’s further argument that revolu¬ 
tionaries an area of such advanced militancy 
“must not allow ourselves to play second fid¬ 
dle to any organisation with headquarters in 
London” was not even a distinctly nationalist 
argument. It would have been supported by 


many of the South Wales syndicalists, who 
were generally hostile to nationalism. Oppo¬ 
sition to domination by a London-based 
leadership of course carried particular 
weight with Maclean. “If England is to be led 
by Malone”, he wrote, “then let us Marxians 
in Scotland forge ahead on entirely inde¬ 
pendent lines”. All the indications are that 
it was this latter factor — his hostility to the 
BSP/CPGB leaders — rather than any con¬ 
sistent nationalist ideology which was 
decisive in the development of Maclean’s 
new line. 

The sudden appearance of such a variety 
of arguments in support of Scottish sepa¬ 
ratism, none of which had been aired until 
Maclean’s split with the BSP/CPGB, does 
reinforce the view, cogently argued by Rip¬ 
ley and McHugh, that his attempt to fuse 
Marxism widi an incoherent version Scottish 
nationalism had a predominantly pragmatic 
element to it. McShane’s statement that 
Maclean refused to join the CPGB because 
he wanted an independent Communist 
Party for Scotland, therefore, doesn’t really 
hold water. If anything the situation was 
exactly the reverse: essentially, xMaclean 
favoured a separate Scottish Communist 
Party because he was opposed to joining the 
CPGB. And he was opposed to joining the 
CPGB because he had deluded himself that 
it was headed by state agents. 

It was not Maclean in fact who initiated 
the campaign for a Scottish revolutionary 
party. The author of this proposal was Alec 
Geddes of the Scottish Workers Commit¬ 
tee, which represented the remnants of the 
wartime shop stewards’ movement. As a 
delegate to the Communist Unity Conven¬ 
tion, Geddes had voted against the decision 
to apply for affiliation to the Labour Party, 
and an editorial in the SWC’s organ The 
Worker condemned the decision as “an 
unpardonable mistake" which would finish 
the CPGB in Scotland, where communists 
were “nine-tenths anti-Labour Party". In a 
subsequent article Geddes proposed the 
formation of a Scottish Communist Party, 
not on nationalist grounds but on the basis 
of this ultra-left rejection of Labour affilia¬ 
tion. At a meeting in the Worker offices 
later in August it was decided to issue a 
manifesto calling for a conference to estab¬ 
lish a Scots Communist Party adhering to the 
following principles: the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the soviet system, the Third 
International and non-affiliation to the 
Labour Party. 

These moves coincided with the political 
crisis that arose over the threat of military 
intervention by Britain and France in reac¬ 
tion to the Red Army’s advance into Poland. 
This provoked such opposition in the ranks 
of the British workers’ movement that the 
Labour Party and TUC were compelled to 
organise a national Council of Action which 
agreed to call a political strike in the event 
of war. The newly-formed CPGB not only 
played an important role in initiating this 
campaign, but also intervened energetically 
in the more than 350 local Councils of 
Action which were formed across Britain. As 
Lenin explained to the Russian Communist 
Party congress in September 1920: “the 
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Maclean’s times: troops intimidate strikers in Glasgow 1919 


progress of the working class movement 
requires that we split with the Mensheviks 
ideologically, and yet at the same time act 
together with them in the Council of 
Action”. 

Maclean’s response, by contrast, was 
simply to boycott the official movement. 
“The Labour Councils of Action will not fill 
the bill”, he wrote. “There are plenty of 
honest men acting as leaders of Labour, but 
proved traitors are at the helm — the Hen¬ 
dersons, the Thomases and the Clynes. We 
Communists are the only ones that can lead 
society to Communism. Therefore we must 
form a Communist Council of Action to 
assume the real power when the proper 
moment arrives”. Maclean held a meeting of 
his Communist Council of Action in Glas¬ 
gow on 28 August, which attracted 75 
people, among them representatives of the 
Scottish Workers Committee, the Socialist 
Labour Party, the Lanarkshire Miners’ Com¬ 
munist Group and the International Union 
of Ex-Servicemen. But the reformist ILP, 
which was the largest and most influential 
political tendency in the Glasgow labour 
movement, was necessarily excluded from 
this select gathering of revolutionaries. 
Maclean failed to understand the role of a 
Council of Action as a broad-based working 
class organisation in which communists had 
to fight to win the majority to their pro¬ 
gramme. Instead he sought to leap over the 
task of building a relationship between the 
vanguard and the class by setting up a nar¬ 
row sectarian body whose purpose was 
evidently to serve as a substitute for a rev¬ 
olutionary party. 

By then Maclean had formed his own 
group, comprising a handful of travelling 
propagandists — Maclean himself, James 
MacDougall., Peter Marshall, Sandy Ross and 
Harry McShane — whom Maclean had 
dubbed the Tramp Trust Unlimited. They 
responded positively to the proposal for a 
Scots Communist Party, and a committee 
elected at Maclean’s Communist Council of 
Action meeting was empowered to enter 
into discussions with the signatories to the 
Worker group’s manifesto. As a result of 
these negotiations, in September Mac- 
Dougall of the Tramp Trust and one John 


McLean of Bridgeton, a leading member of 
the Scottish Workers Committee, co-signed 
as acting joint secretaries an appeal to rev¬ 
olutionaries to attend a preliminary 
conference to launch a Communist Party for 
Scotland. This conference took place on 11 
September 1920 and was attended by about 
100 people, including delegates represent¬ 
ing 21 organisations. The title Scottish 
Communist Party was rejected in favour of 
Communist Labour Party, on the proposal 
of James MacDougall, and the inaugural con- 
ference of the new revolutionary 
organisation was set for October 2. 

This plan came unstuck as the result of 
Gallacher’s return on 27 September from 
Moscow, where he had participated in the 
Second Congress of the Communist Inter¬ 
national. After discussions with Lenin, 
Gallacher had been convinced of the need 
for all revolutionary forces in Britain to unity 
in the CPGB. Although he arrived home too 
late to be delegated to the October confer¬ 
ence, which attracted some 400 people,*" 
Gallacher attended as a visitor and prevailed 
on the chair to allow him to address the 
meeting. He emphasised the crucial impor¬ 
tance which the Comintern attached to the 
unity of all British communists in a single 
party, and argued that those who opposed 
parliamentary action or Labour Party affili¬ 
ation should enter the unified Communist 
Party and fight for their positions inside it. 
Though Maclean was not present at the 
conference, the Tramp Trust was repre¬ 
sented by MacDougall, who argued 
vigorously against Gallacher, even voting 
against allowing him speaking rights. Gal¬ 
lacher’s intervention proved decisive, 
however. While he could not prevent the 
actual formation of the Communist Labour 
Party, Gallacher persuaded the conference 
that the new organisation should remain a 
“provisional body” whose purpose was to 
bring together the various Communist 
groups in Scotland with a view to negotiat¬ 
ing a merger with the CPGB. 

Gallacher thus succeeded in breaking the 
Maclean-Worker alliance and hijacked the 
enterprise of a building a separate party in 
Scotland, transforming it instead into a 
bridge to take Scottish revolutionaries into 


the CPGB. The forces with which Maclean 
had hoped to build his Scottish Communist 
Party had been snatched away from him. 
Apart from his own tiny group, the only 
significant force that remained outside the 
communist unity movement in Scotland 
was the Socialist Labour Party, adherents 
of the US socialist Daniel De Leon. When 
Maclean wrote an article summoning Scot¬ 
tish revolutionaries to a conference in 
December 1920 “to form a Scottish Com¬ 
munist Party to represent the Marxian 
communism in Scotland”, he was reduced 
to offering participants the alternative 
choice of joining the SLP, “which fortu¬ 
nately has its headquarters in Glasgow”. 

Understandably, Maclean was extremely 
resentful of the way he had been outma¬ 
noeuvred over the CLP. He condemned this 
'party’, which was in reality a recruiting 
arm of the CPGB, as “a shameful bewilder¬ 
ment" of Scottish socialists. He also objected 
to the election of John McLean of Bridgeton 
as CLP secretary, denouncing this as an 
attempt to deceive the workers’ movement 
that he himself was involved with the CLP. 
Although this has gone down in Macleanite 
mythology as an example of the Commu¬ 
nists’ double-dealing, the accusation was 
really just another example of Maclean’s 
paranoia destroying his capacity for politi¬ 
cal reasoning. As a member of the Scottish 
Workers Committee, the Bridgeton McLean 
had in fact been prominently involved with 
the CLP project front the beginning — as we 
have seen, he and James MacDougall of the 
Tramp Trust had co-signed the original 
appeal to set up a Scottish Communist Party. 
McLean also wrote to The Worker in 
November 1920 emphasising that his 
famous namesake had nothing to do with 
the CLP and stating that some potential 
recruits had been put off joining the organ¬ 
isation in the mistaken belief that it 
supported The Vanguard's line on Scottish 
independence. 

Maclean’s relations with the CLP were 
further embittered by his conflict with Gal- 
lacher’s protege JR Campbell, who 
established an unemployed committee in 
rivalry with one Maclean had already set 
up. An attempt to overcome this division 
was made in October with a joint meeting 
on Glasgow Green addressed by Campbell 
and Sandy Ross of the Tramp Trust, which 
was attended by 1200 people. But it ended 
disastrously when Ross launched into a 
defence of Maclean’s obsession with state 
agents and repeated the accusation that 
Theodore Rothstein was a spy, drawing the 
reply from Campbell that “he had Gal¬ 
lacher’s word for the fact that Lenin placed 
absolute trust in Rothstein”. After a subse¬ 
quent clash at an unemployed meeting, 
Maclean became convinced that “Campbell 
and his abettors were working for the Gov¬ 
ernment”. S 

® Part 2 of this article, in the next issue of 
Workers’ Liberty , deals with the last three 
years of Maclean’s life, in which he joined 
and then left the “De Leonite” Socialist 
Labour Party, was jailed for a further peri- 
old, and then set up his own tiny “Scottish 
Workers’ Republican Party”. 
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The experience of the left 


THE SWP is, despite everything, the 
biggest self-styled revolutionary Marx¬ 
ist organisation in Britain today. More 
than that: there are a lot of ex-members 
of the SWP (called IS before 1977) 
around. 

It is now what the Healy organisation 
was in the late 50s and through the 
60 s — “a machine for maiming mili¬ 
tants.” 

Politically, it has assumed the tradi¬ 
tional role of anarchism. It is a 
movement of incoherent militant 
protest living politically from moment 
to moment, with no strategy and not 
much in the way of stable politics. It 
has one goal only — to “build the 
party”: the party conceived as a fetish 
outside of politics and history, cut off 
from the real working class and its 
movement. 

As an organisation it is a rigidly 
authoritarian variant of the Stalinist 
model of a party. It is organised around 
a pope, Tony Cliff, who has the power 


to loose, bind and eject. In terms of 
the organisation of its intellectual life 
it is pre-bourgeois, in fact medieval. 

Like the Healy organisation before it, 
the SWP leaves most of its ex-members 
politically bewildered and disoriented. 

To help traumatised ex-members of 
the IS-SWP get their political bearings 
and to establish before younger read¬ 
ers its real history, we publish the 
symposium that follows. There will be 
other contributions in subsequent 
issues. We invite contributions. The 
discussion is completely free. Should 
representatives of the SWP wish to par¬ 
ticipate, they will be welcomed 

Some of those who participate in this 
symposium have moved a long way 
from the politics they had in the 
IS/SWP, and from the politics of Work¬ 
ers’ Liberty now. Nonetheless, at the 
end of this discussion we — and the 
thinking left in general — will be bet¬ 
ter equipped to formulate the lessons 
of the IS-SWP experience. 


A relapse info the worst 
of Trotskyism 


34 


By John Palmer 

I DO NOT disagree with the points that Jim 
Higgins made (Workers’ Liberty 19) about 
Cliff and the IS Opposition. However I am 
not convinced that a discussion about the 
specific issues involved in that struggle is a 
sufficient explanation for the bust-up. 

I think there is something in the nature 
of Trotskyist organisations, something about 
the dynamics of relatively small organisa¬ 
tions which are marginal to the working 
class, and something about the Leninist- 
Trotskyist tradition, which leads to sectarian 
degeneration. 

So, I think there was something prede¬ 
termined about the fight in IS. The problems 
we discussed were nearly irrelevant to the 
inevitability of the fight. One underlying 
reason lies in the nature of democratic cen¬ 
tralism and the inherent flaw in that type of 
organisation. 

As IS grew during the early 1970s it 
became increasingly unable to allow dif¬ 
ferences of perspective to be contained 
within the organisation. There is something 


’John Palmer is European Correspondent of the 
Guardian. He joined IS in December 1959 and left in 
1975 to join the newly-formed Workers' League. 


in the nature of all but the smallest Trot¬ 
skyist groups which requires issues to be 
fought out to the death. This has something 
to do with Trotsky himself, and his almost 
obsessive pursuit of secondary differences 
with his own comrades. I do not believe that 
some of the splits in the Trotskyist move¬ 
ment during the 1930s were either 
unavoidable or constructive. They should be 
understood more in terms of pathologies 
than as political phenomenon. 

The organisation had become disorien¬ 
tated. IS became intoxicated by its 
successes. 

I personally — along with many others — 
addressed large meetings of steelworkers, 
miners and dockers. Those meetings would 
be almost inconceivable today. Of course 
we were not challenging for state power. 
But as against the small group of the earlier 
days — Socialist Review and IS — an organ¬ 
isation of some thousands had become, in 
itself, almost a sufficient justification for 
existence. 

The return of a Labour government in 
1974 was accompanied by an almost mil¬ 
lennial expectation of breakthrough from 
Cliff and the IS majority. 

This was odd coming from IS, an organi¬ 
sation which, whatever its flaws, was rooted 


in a more sober realism than any other ten¬ 
dency — from the Trotskyist tradition — 
except perhaps the Shachtmanites and their 
socialist descendants in America. There was 
a ruthless rejection of schematic, millen¬ 
nial politics which were based on the 
imminence of the coming crisis. 

The IS Opposition held the view that the 
Labour government of 1974 would not be 
a Kerensky type of government which 
workers would quickly overthrow — as the 
IS majority and leadership claimed. Even 
we, looking back on it, were over-opti¬ 
mistic. But against the leadership we were 
super-realistic. 

As Workers’ Liberty has already docu¬ 
mented, the differences in perspectives 
were linked to differences about how to 
relate to the rank-and-file organisation. We 
felt that the building of rank-and-file organ¬ 
isations would have to be slower, measured 
in years rather than months. The business 
of working with people in the Communist 
Party and on the Labour left would have to 
be much more sustained. 

The majority of the more experienced IS 
workers agreed with us — not that this 
should have been the end of die matter, but 
it did happen to be the case. And I think that 
what can be said in our favour is that we 
were sensing and expressing the beginnings 
of an unfavourable shift in the balance of 
class forces. 

There was a mood-change in industry 
which the shop stewards in the IS Opposi¬ 
tion felt on the shop floor. IS steelworkers 
did not believe that it would be easy to 
mobilise action to defend jobs at the begin¬ 
ning of the steel rationalisation process. 
What they were doing was picking up some 
of the deep-seated changes at the heart of 
the economy and in the composition of the 
class, which we have seen so dramatically 
in the past two decades. 

The point here is not even that we more 
right than the majority. The point is that 
when they won the vote, they required the 
dismantling of all the links and associations 
that existed amongst the minority. They 
destroyed the minority and in so doing dealt 
a dreadful blow to the organisation’s own 
democratic tradition. 

After that point, when I concluded that 
democratic change was no longer possible 
inside IS, I left the organisation. 

In fact this sort of intolerance had not 
always existed. We had had big arguments 
about Luxemburgism, Europe and democ¬ 
ratic centralism in the '60s. But the defeated 
side was not driven out. 

In IS at that time there were people who 
thought for themselves. In its heyday it was 
a kind of coalition of people from different 
intellectual backgrounds. Kidron differed 
from Cliff on some questions. Alasdair Mac¬ 
Intyre, Peter Sedgwick, Nigel Harris and 
others were substantial figures. 
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While I might have disagreed with Peter 
Sedgwick on particular issues, he said what 
he thought, and did not just go with the tide. 
And that is an attitude to respect. 

We made right and wrong decisions dur¬ 
ing my time in IS, but the common feature 
was a tradition of militant internal debate 
that appears to have completely gone. 

My conclusion is to reject “vanguardism” 
and to recognise that within socialist organ¬ 
isations differences must be allowed to 
survive long enough to find resolution 
according to their own time scale, by test¬ 
ing points of view in practice. This question 
is, in part, related to how we should under¬ 
stand “the Bolshevik tradition” in socialist 
organisation. 

I agree with Sam Barber’s basic argument 
in Before Stalinism. Farber avoids the two 
polarities — of either relapsing into Men- 
shevism and denouncing the whole of the 
Bolshevik tradition as Stalinist from the start, 
or, on the other hand, creating an impass¬ 
able wall between Stalinism and Bolshevism. 
The elements both of working-class self¬ 
emancipation and repressive, 
counter-revolutionary authoritarianism co¬ 
existed uneasily throughout the history of 
Bolshevism. 

Incidentally, I agree with Jim Higgins 
about the merger of Workers’ Fight with IS. 
Workers’ Fight was, essentially, a sectarian 
entryist organisation. Looking back we had 
no alternative but to take action against 


them and left sectarianism. 

In saying that I am also aware of a con¬ 
tradiction. I accept that part of the acerbic 
way that Workers’ Fight and the Left Faction 
were dealt with also reflected the extent to 
which we had all been infected with the 
deformed traditions of sectarian “Bolshe¬ 
vism.” 

Particularly in the 15 years after i960, 
partly because IS was swamped by a huge 
youth intake, the organisation was in the 
process of turning into something new. 
During this period of Cliffs life there was 
an attempt to go beyond the Trotskyist tra¬ 
dition. 

It failed. The subsequent period has 
formed a relapse into the most negative fea¬ 
tures of that tradition. The belief that the 
hour is coming, the chiliastic politics, which 
sustains people in difficult periods, is very 
intoxicating. 

When I look at Britain today — the crisis, 
the collapse of Labourism — I am amazed 
that the SWP has not grown even bigger. 

Its size contrasts very sharply with its 
intellectual passivity. Marxism has not come 
to terms with the end of the blue-collar 
working class, the rise of new social groups 
or the integration of economies across 
national borders. Marxism has not devel¬ 
oped and so the attempt to change things 
— including the attempt to build a new 
radical, red/green left — has been theoret¬ 
ically confused. 


The tempting thing is to reduce the 
degeneration in IS to the role of one Machi¬ 
avellian individual — Cliff. But that would 
be wrong. All the points about Cliff's limi¬ 
tations, irresponsibility and opportunism 
have been made. But this is actually only one 
side of the creative energy that allowed him 
to build what must be recognised as a mil¬ 
itant, fighting socialist organisation, as well 
as allowing him to exploit a guru role. The 
positive side of the matter is that Cliff was 
actually able to develop Marxism. 

It would be more tempting to reduce 
everything to the acolytes whom he has 
surrounded himself with — who turn left 
and then right, with precious little concern 
for facts, simply to suit convenience. But 
even that is only a small part of the story. 

Why did the IS Opposition lose? Yes, we 
had 40% of the membership and perhaps we 
could have had 60%. One important expla¬ 
nation, I think, is unflattering to ourselves: 
in order to win we would have had to fight 
full-time for months — perhaps a year. Nei¬ 
ther Jim Higgins or myself were prepared to 
do that — and perhaps that puts a question 
mark over our own leadership. 

We thought Duncan Hallas would fulfil 
that role, and when Cliff won Hallas over, 
that was a big blow. 

At heart, the IS Opposition never fully 
or consistently worked out the longer- 
term strategic implications of our own 
politics.S! 


The Orange Order and its Catholic counterparts 



RIOTING HAS ceased in Belfast, but cases 
of intimidation of workers by Orange 
hooligans are still occurring. In the ship¬ 
yards and docks Catholic workers are still 
being driven out. 

Non-Catholic clergy are making strenu¬ 
ous efforts to restrain such intimidation. 
They visit areas where intimidation occurs 
and seek to restore tolerance. 

In the South the pogroms have also 
ceased. Labour and other bodies have 
passed strong protest resolutions. 

Three hundred families burn out and 
from 500 to 700 workers deprived of 
employment — those are the nett results 
of the Belfast pogroms. Rioting has ceased 
and the courts are busy trying cases aris¬ 
ing out of the disturbances. Sentences are 
lenient and may be further reduced if there 
is no renewal of trouble. 



Dockers who are Catholics have lost 
their jobs. Every Catholic out of 400 in 
the Shipyards, has lost his job. The Unions 
are taking up the matter with the Ship¬ 
ping Companies. 

Strong resolutions of protest against 
pogroms, North and South, have been 
passed by various Labour bodies. 

The National Executive of the Irish 
Trade Union Congress “deprecate in the 
strongest terms the attacks on life and 
property recently witnessed throughout 
the country engendered by sectarian bit¬ 
terness and animosity; point out that these 
sectarian feuds by perpetuating the mem¬ 
ories of past dissensions weaken and 
divide the power of the working class; 
call on all trade unionists to close up the 
ranks and end these dissensions by the 
promotion of friendly and fraternal rela¬ 
tions, substituting co-operation and 
charitable toleration in the cause of 
Labour, instead of hatred in the interest of 
exploitation and reaction.’’ 

Similar resolutions were passed by many 
labour bodies. The EC of the Irish National 
Union of Woodworkers requests, in addi¬ 
tion, that: 

“Any acts or reprisals on the religious 
minority in the Twenty-Six Counties 
should meet with the greatest condem¬ 
nation from the organised trade union 
movement in the country, even to the 
point of taking organisational measures 
against any member or Union taking part 
in such activities.” 



Now that the rioting is over, the bigots 
on both sides are trying to exploit the sit¬ 
uation. In a letter to the public press (July 
30), Mr. Francis O’Reilly, Knights of 
Columbanus leader, attacks Protestants 
for their responsibility for the pogrom. 

The Knights of Colombanus, of which 
Mr. O’Reilly is a leader, are the Catholic 
counterpart of the Masonic Order. If 
Orangemen victimise Catholics, they can 
point to the Knights of Colombanus as a 
body that victimises Protestants. (Surely 
Mr. O’Reilly has not forgotten the case of 
Mr. Bradshaw of Sligo.) 

A return to peace is hampered, not 
helped, by the interference of those who 
thrive on sectarian differences. 

From Republican Congress, [the paper 
of the Stalinist-influenced segment of 
the Republican movement] 3 August 
1935. 
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UN out of Bosnia! 

ByAdie Kemp 


WOULDN’T it be nice if there were some organ¬ 
isation that couid go into the world’s trouble 
spots with an open mind and solve the prob¬ 
lems? And wouldn’t it be nice if that organisation 
had some military strength to go in on the 
ground and protect people? There are a lot of 
people who think that we already have such an 
organisation, and it is called the United Nations. 

However, the reality is somewhat different. 
Right from its inception after the Second World 
War, die UN was designed to have a very par¬ 
ticular axe to grind — to maintain the status quo. 
The status quo is often quite barbaric, and cruel 
to a large mass of people. But the driving forces 
behind setting up and maintaining die UN are 
precisely those powers who have most to gain 
from die status quo — die United States, China, 
France, Britain, and the former Soviet Union. 

The situation in Bosnia at the moment is a 
tragic case in point. UN involvement in the 
conflict in former Yugoslavia has been far worse 
than useless. Because the primary aim of the UN 
has been to strive for some kind of stability as 
quickly as possible, the objective result has 
been to make the UN an accessory to Serbian 
aggression simply because die Serbs appeared 
best placed to achieve that stability. However, 
the strategy of stability at any price has been 
hampered by the need to respond to the pub¬ 
lic outcry at the barbarity of die war, fuelled by 
the media who know a good story when they 
see one. 

This leads the UN into latal errors like die safe 
havens policy — persuading thousands of peo¬ 
ple to move into particular areas on the false 
promise that diey will be protected by UN 
forces. The harsh consequences of that mis¬ 
take were learnt by die Bosnian people killed 
or driven out of the safe havens when they 
were over-run by the Bosnian Serb army. 

The UN’s intervention in Bosnia is worse 
dian useless, it is positively harmful. Instead of 
giving any sort of protection to the people 
defending their homes in Bosnia, it gives die dan¬ 
gerous false comfort of safe havens, and die real 
sting in the tail is that UN involvement is on the 
basis of an arms embargo which leaves the 
Bosnians caught in a terrible position — reliant 
on an oiganisation diat does not want to defend 
them, and with no way to defend themselves. 

Hie UN is incapable of providing justice for 
the people of Bosnia. The only way to get that, 
is for the Bosnians to take it for themselves. The 
only thing the UN can do to speed that process 
along is to get out of Bosnia altogether. 

Unfair to Serge 

By Tony Dale 
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REVIEWING “Hie Serge-Trotsky Papers” Cathy 
Nugent’s conclusion was “Serge’s doubts about 
the “Leninist” party, and reactions to the prob¬ 
lems of Soviet power began to dominate his 
thinking... Serge’s views changed after he set- 
tied in the West. It seems this was because he 
succumbed to the pressures of his time... Serge 


was a centrist”. (Workers’Liberty no 23) 

Cathy is far too harsh in her assessment of 
Serge culminating in denouncing Serge as a 
centrist. Serge was a revolutionary who made 
serious mistakes on important issues in the 
1930s but remained committed to the cause of 
socialist revolution. 

What was Trotsky’s assessment? "You have 
remained in the ranks of the opposition with¬ 
out hesitating in the midst of unprecedented 
repression when those less firm than you capit¬ 
ulated one after another... You will be among 
those whose name will be forever Jinked with 
die renaissance of the working class’s struggle 
for liberation,’’ Trotsky stated in an open letter 
in 1937. In 1939 Trotsky wrote to Serge “I have 
not lost hope of seeing you return to the path 
of the Fourth International”. 

Trotsky had sharp disagreements with Serge 
over Kronstadt, the Popular Fronts, the POUM, 
and the Fourth International. On these issues 
Trotsky was by and large correct, but not 100% 
correct all the time. A more honest balance 
sheet is needed than the one presented by 
Cathy’s review. 

Moreover, the differences between the two 
were exacerbated by the interference of Stalin’s 
secret police and the antics of some fectional- 

“Serge was a 
revolutionary who 
made serious 
mistakes but 
remained committed 
to socialist 
revolution!’ 

ists within die Trotskyist movement. 

I believe one of the most convincing argu¬ 
ments ever put forward to defend the 
suppression of the sailors’ revolt at Kronstadt, 
near Leningrad, in 1921, was by Victor Serge. 
“Let us suppose briefly that the Kronstadt 
mutiny had turned out to be victorious. Its 
results would have been immediate chaos, the 
terrible kindling of a civil war”. 

Serge defended the repression against other 
opponents of the Bolshevik government such 
as the left SRs and the anarchists. He accepted 
the Bolsheviks had little choice. Those groups 
had taken up arms to overthrow the govern¬ 
ment, and “the revolution has the right and the 
duty to defend itself against those who, even 
with the best intentions, try to shoot it in the 
back”. 

The reason why Serge’s defence of the Bol¬ 
shevik repression is so convincing is his political 
background. Victor Seige came to the Bolshe¬ 
viks from an anarchist background. He arrived 
in Russia in 1919 following his experiences in 
the felled revolution in Barcelona in 1917, where 
the anarchists and anarchosyndicalists domi¬ 
nated the revolutionary movement. He saw 
that the success in Russia was in no small part 
due to the Bolsheviks. Their influence had 
ensured a workers'victory while the “anarchists 
have behaved like kids or lunatics”. 

Serge broke from the anarchists, became a 


prominent supporter of Bolsheviks and worked 
in the Communist International. When Stalin 
took over, Serge joined Trotsky’s Left Opposi¬ 
tion. He worked tirelessly to try and open up 
the debate within Stalin’s Communist Party. 
He faced internal exile. He was released and 
deported thanks to international protests. Oth¬ 
erwise he would have faced certain death 
alongside the other Oppositionists held in 
Stalin’s jails. 

Seige believed in die Bolsheviks and the Rev¬ 
olution. He also believed revolutionary Marxists 
had a double duty to defend the revolution, 
from the external threat of counter-revolution 
but also from the internal threat, bureaucratic 
reaction. “This defence is a double one: defence 
externally and defence inwardly". 

It was only much later in his life, in 1947, that 
Serge concluded that “beyond the borders of 
Russia, the Bolshevik idea of the party has failed 
completely”. He arrived at this wrong conclu¬ 
sion after experiencing the far from perfect 
Trotskyist movement of the late 1930s and 
1940s. 

In the 1930s Serge was lull of hope and 
spirit for the fight for healthy democratic Marx¬ 
ism against the poisoned counterfeit “Marxism" 
being hawked around by the Stalinists. In 1936, 
after Serge’s deportation from Russia, he wrote 
to Trotsky giving him a full report on the dis¬ 
cussions and views of the Oppositionists in 
internal exile inside Russia: 

“Since we had no illusions in the Third Inter¬ 
national, we did not have to debate die principle 
of the Fourth”. Serge wrote, giving ltis backing 
in principle to the launch of a new revolution¬ 
ary International. He wanted an International 
which would be a “rallying point for group¬ 
ings which will be serious enough to give it 
some solidity”. 

Before 1933, the year of the debacle in Ger¬ 
many when tiie Communist Party did nothing 
to stop Hitler coming to power, Trotsky 
opposed those of his supporters who had 
argued for a break from the CPs and for a new 
International. In 1933 and for a period after 
Trotsky hoped to form a broad new Interna¬ 
tional within which the Trotskyists would just 
be one tendency. By the late 1930s, however 
organisations such as the ILP had clearly moved 
away from the Trotskyists. The Fourth Inter¬ 
national launched in 1938 was much weaker 
than Trotsky and his comrades had hoped. 

Seige opposed the launch of die Fourth Inter¬ 
national: “I am convinced that one cannot build 
an International while there are no parties...One 
should not play with die words “party” and 
“international”... the solution, I believe, lies in 
an alliance with all the left-wing currents of the 
workers’ movement (its platform: the class 
struggle and internationalism)”. 

Other people in the Left Opposition tradition 
shared Serge’s misgivings. At the 1938 found¬ 
ing conference the Polish delegates argued 
against launching the Fourth International. 

Despite the problems which beset the pro¬ 
ject, Trotsky was right to argue for the 
movement to declare itself the Fourth Interna¬ 
tional. 

In the late 1930’s, with world war approach¬ 
ing, the declaration of die Fourth International 
announced their intention to fill the vacancy for 
a democratic revolutionary socialist voice for 
workers, independent from the big world pow- 
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ers. The launch of the International was impor¬ 
tant to sharply and dearly declare the Trotskyists 
as a distinct tendency, ideologically demarcated 
from both Stalinism and reformist Social Democ¬ 
racy. 

Serge’s criticisms would seem to have been 
confirmed by the crisis in the Trotskyist move¬ 
ment after World War 2. But nothing was 
inevitable. In 1938 Trotsky was right to persuade 
the movement to declare itself the Fourth Inter¬ 
national. The later problems were due to 
political weaknesses, not to the decision for 
the Fourth International. 

So Serge was wrong to oppose Trotsky’s 
position on the Fourth International — but 
other revolutionary socialists had made the 
same mistake. Rosa Luxemburg had opposed 
Lenin’s moves to launch the Third International. 

Serge’s opposition to the launch of the Fourth 
International followed a number of disputes 
over the Popular Front in France, the Popular 
Front in Spain, and the POUM. 

The Popular Front, a coalition between the 
Socialist Party, the Communist Party and die cap¬ 
italist Radical Party, formed the French 
government in 1936 against a backdrop of huge 
social upheaval. The Popular Front’s programme 
was far from radical. The role of the workers’ 
parties was to hold back workers’ demands 
and support a procapitalist programme so as not 
to alienate their coalition partners. 

Trotsky was rightly scathing about the Pop¬ 
ular Front, comparing it to the February 1917 
government in revolutionary Russia. It was fun¬ 
damentally an anti-revolutionary alliance at a 
time when France was being rocked by a mass 
strike wave. 

Serge was not as hostile as Trotsky to die Pop 
ular Front. He saw the mass strike wave as part 
of die recovery of the French working class, and 
not a potentially revolutionary situation. His 
policy towards the Popular Front was to “trans¬ 
form die popular front from an instrument of 
class collaboration into one of class struggle." 

Some people present Serge’s position as if he 
had a simple position of support for the Popu¬ 
lar Front. Serge did say that it “can be a useful 
transitional form which will allow workers to 
enter the later phases of the struggle with 
greater possibilities.” But his position was more 
critical. He advocated a “split with bourgeois or 
bourgeois-demonstrated elements and the 
regrouping of the working-class forces around 
a revolutionary programme.” 

Serge admitted in later years that Trotsky had 
been right: “Trotsky wrote... that die Popular 
Front was leading to disaster, and I disagreed, 
wrongly, for at that juncture he saw far and 
true.” 

The biggest and most important area of dis¬ 
pute between Trotsky and Serge was Spain and 
the POUM. 

The Spanish Left Opposition, formed in 1930, 
was one of die more influential Left Opposition 
sections. Andres Nin, one of the main leaders, 
had a long and important association with the 
Bolsheviks. Like Serge, he was a well known 
“Trotskyist”. 

In 1931 a dispute broke out between Nin and 
Trotsky over whedier the Trotskyists should 
solely concentrate on die Communist Parties. 
Nin was in favour of a more open profile and 
didn’t want to be seen as an expelled faction of 
die CP. In Spain the CP was weaker than in 


many countries, and there was a dissident Cata¬ 
lan Communist organisation, the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Bloc. 

Nin also disagreed witii Trotsky’s proposals 
for his supporters to enter the Socialist Parties. 
This was one of Nin’s most serious mistakes, as 
the Socialist youth organisation eventually joined 
die Stalinists. Instead, Nin wanted to join up 
with the Catalan dissident Communists. In 1935 
the Spanish Trotskyists merged with them to 
form the POUM, die Workers’ Party of Marxist 
Unification. 

The POUM, after initially being critical, signed 
up for die Popular Front’s election platform in 
1936. After the election they re-adopted a semi- 
critical position. They then joined the Catalan 
coalition government, with Nin becoming the 
Minster of Justice. The POUM were all over die 
place on the Popular Front. 

In Many 1937 die Stalinists moved in to attack 
the POUM and the anarchists in Barcelona. The 
leadership of the POUM and the anarchists 
seemed gripped by a fatal pessimism. The 
opportunity to take power in Barcelona and 
defeat die Stalinist repression was squandered. 
The POUM paid for this in bloody repression. 
Nin was murdered by the Stalinists. 

At the end Trotsky saw the POUM’s obsession 
with having “their own trade unions and their 
own militia which guarded their own institution 
or occupied their own section of the front” as 
“isolating the revolutionary vanguard from die 
class.” 

The POUM, despite being a committed anti- 
Stalinist organisation widi wide support and 
40,000 members, made fetal mistakes. Trotsky 
saw die POUM as centrist. Even then he recog¬ 
nised the heroism and commitment of many of 
its leaders and members. After die murder of 
Nin, Trotsky wrote “Nin is an old and incor¬ 
ruptible revolutionary... He tried to defend the 
independence of die Spanish proletariat from 
die diplomatic machinations and intrigues of die 
clique that holds power in Moscow." 

“POUM is the only healthy, mass organisation 
there and [I] believe that despite its many mis¬ 
takes it behaves splendidly on the whole” 
argued Serge, and he eventually joined die 
POUM as a sign of solidarity. He repeated his 
confused position on die Popular Front. But that 
is not quite the end of die story. 

On many day-to-day issues, there was agree¬ 
ment between Trotsky and Serge. In July 1936 
Trotsky stated “Your practical suggestions on 
Spain are excellent, they fully agree with our 
line... there is real common ground between 
us.” Serge proposed a united front between 
the CNT-FAI (anarchist/syndicalist organisa¬ 
tions) and the POUM. He suggested “launch the 
slogan of workers’ control in the army”. Trot¬ 
sky replied “The most important thing now 
would be to find organic forms of collaboration 
between die POUM and die unions in Catato¬ 
nia.” So there were some important areas of 
agreement on Spain, even if the two were seri¬ 
ously divided on the question of the POUM. 

On the issues in dispute Trotsky was usually 
in the right. Does diis make Serge a centrist? I 
don’t think so. He was a committed revolu¬ 
tionary who faced repression and die threat of 
death all his political life. Throughout he main¬ 
tained a fight for a socialism based on workers’ 
self liberation. 

We have a double duty to Victor Serge — to 


analyse and learn from his mistakes, but also to 
defend him as one of our own. He was a revo¬ 
lutionary committed to anti-Stalinist socialism 
from below. Was Serge a centrist? No, he was 
a revolutionary socialist who made a number of 
important mistakes. 


Any ques¬ 
tions? Plea 



By Jack Milton 


I WRITE in response to the invitation in 
WZ23 for contributions to a ‘completely 
free’ discussion about the SWP. 

The SWP came to Barton Hill in Bristol 
asking, “Will there be a Revolution?” The 
answer to that is “yes” — but you would 
think that if you’re going to hold a meet¬ 
ing with that title you would have 
something to say about capitalism digging 
its own grave (as Marx and Engels explain), 
or have a go at explaining the over-pro¬ 
duction crisis of imperialism and the need 
to build a cadre party steeled in Leninism, 
giving a correct lead in the fight for the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat None of this got 
a mention, however. 

The problems of imperialism mount 
daily. As over-production grips the world 
and vast amounts of surplus capital must 
seek more and more profit, leading to 
trade war, and on to shooting war (world 
war part HI), you can see that the eco¬ 
nomic crisis that’s hitting Mexico now is 
just the tip of the iceberg of the problems 
that imperialism is going to face in the 
near future. 

Meanwhile back in this part of the globe, 
as the British bourgeoisie’s influence and 
fortunes decline, the Tories are all at sea 
over where Britain’s best interests lie in the 
impending trade war, whether to get 
behind a Europe dominated by Germany, 
or stick with USA, or become little Eng¬ 
landers. 

Whatever avenue the British bourgeoisie 
takes, it must take on the working class and 
its allies. With the unification of Ireland on 
the cards (with snail’s pace withdrawal by 
British imperialism from the north-east 
of Ireland), this will be a big obstacle out 
of the way for the British working class. As 
Marx, Engels and Lenin said, no country 
that suppresses another can be free itself. 

Confronted with these fundamental 
Marxist-Leninist questions on the crisis of 
imperialism (over-production) and Ire¬ 
land, the SWP had no answer. 

When someone asked them to defend 
their paper’s line on Ireland, they com¬ 
plained that the meeting was being 
‘disrupted’ and the questioner should 
leave. When he subsequently left they did 
not defend their paper’s line or answer any 
of the questions put forward to them. 

Any party with an ounce of salt in & 
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them calling a meeting titled “Will there be 
a revolution?” should talk about the crisis 
of imperialism and the problems of over¬ 
production in front of the working class; 
and what the implications of the pending 
victory of the bourgeois national liberation 
struggle in Ireland are for the British work¬ 
ing class. Instead, the SWP only talked 
trade union conformism and shallow anti¬ 
communism. 

The working class will have a lot more 
burning questions as the imperialist crisis 
unfolds which the SWP are not going to be 
able to answer. 

The right side of 
armed struggle 

By John McAnulty 


ANNIE O’KEEFFE (Workers’ Liberty 23) starts 
off by getting my name wrong. The rest of her 
letter goes rapidly downhill from there. 

She asks a thoroughly fatuous question, 
breathing moralistic idealism: “Can socialists 
‘foigive’ people who have been sectarian para¬ 
militaries; if they ‘convert’ to socialism can 
socialists work widi them?” 

Damned if I know or care! I never asked 
such a question. Tire Irish Committee for a 
Marxist Programme is not engaged in quasi¬ 
religious speculation but in real concrete 
politics. What we did do was condemn Militant 
for inviting Billy Hutchinson of the PUP onto 
their platform. Billy is not any hypothetical “for¬ 
mer paramilitary.” He is the living breathing 
spokesperson for the PUP — a hastily cobbled 
together front for the very real and concrete 
UVF. Let me assure you that there is nothing “for¬ 
mer” about tills far-right death squad or its links 
with fascist groups throughout Europe. 

Do Billy and his group have a part to play in 
advancing socialism? May I dare to suggest that 
the answer is possibly not? Should socialists 
give diem a platform? No way! 

The moralistic idealism —- the very antithe¬ 
sis of Marxism — widi which she begins her 
letter is used to plunge new depdis. Essentially 
she asks if the Provisionals have committed 
atrocities. The answer is yes. This is used to draw 
an equals sign between them and the far right 
death squads of the UVF and UDA, who 
throughout their history have not had any prac¬ 
tice other than die random killing of Catholics. 
What a useful question! It’s guaranteed to put 
you on the wrong side of the barricades of any 
progressive struggle involving the use of arms 
anywhere in the world. 

Then we get to the heart of the matter. The 
Provos are wrong because diey demand the 
right of die Irish people to self-determination. 
An equals sign is put between this and Union¬ 
ist support for the British occupation. The 
struggle is one between communities and it 
turns out that British imperialism was right all 
along! They really were “piggy in the middle” 
acting out of a humanitarian concern that the 
mad Irish would create a bloodbath! The long 
list of draconian measures and suspension of 
democratic rights were all aimed at republi¬ 
cans. Loyalist killers held dual membership widi 


the British armed forces. Death squads were able 
to paper die streets with intelligence details on 
nationalists made freely available to diem by the 
state forces. These real facts don’t matter 
because Annie O’Keeffe can analyse the situa¬ 
tion in terms of what she patronisingly decides 
to put into the heads of the participants. 

Historical facts, like the fact that the present 
troubles began when the nationalist minority set 
aside die demand for national self-determination, 
demanded British rights in a British state and 
were met with sectarian pogroms supported by 
the state forces, these can be set aside while we 
consider the platonic equations dreamed up 
by Ms O’Keeffe. 

I have been involved in die struggle in Ireland 
for almost 30 years. I never dreamt that I was 
acting for “Catholic communalist goals.” I 
believed that my actions were part of a body of 
praxis called Marxism. I would liave great dif¬ 
ficulty in setting that body of knowledge aside. 
Given the theoretical weapons deployed by 
Annie O’Keeffe, she should have no such diffi¬ 
culty. 



By Sam Levy 

I WOULD LIKE to contribute to the discus¬ 
sion on Revolutionary History. In its earlier 
days I was a fairly active member of the edi¬ 
torial board. 

I remember hearing on the TV an inter¬ 
view and discussion between the late EP 
Thompson and Tariq Ali. The point that 
struck me most was Thompson’s admission 
that he missed the intellectual milieu and 
even the organisational structure that he 
found in the CP. In other words as a politi¬ 
cal writer he felt the need to be rooted. 
Historically this has been the basis for the 
development of Marxist ideology. The great 
examples was Die Neue Zeit, the journal of 
German Social Democracy at the turn of the 
century up to 1914. All the creative thinkers 
of the Marxist movements contributed, 
adding to our now accepted understanding. 
No doubt there was also dross produced, but 
that is par for the course. Again the various 
journals of the Bolshevik party up to the 
early thirties, but particularly in the twenties, 
also developed our understanding of Marx¬ 
ism further, for example the polemic on the 
long wave theory. 

These organisations expressed the aims 
and ideals of developing Marxism, which 
means to me today Trotskyism. However 
today Trotskyism is fragmented; our differ¬ 
ences make it impossible to work together 
even when we have a common interest. 

To give an example, we all face the ridicu¬ 
lous position that much of the writings of 
Trotsky in English are held under copyright 
by Jack Barnes and the American SWP, who, 
after expelling the Trotskyists who actually 
did the translation, now deliberately over¬ 
charge for these translations. We are 
compelled to pay danegeld to those gang¬ 
sters. 


One would think that either individually 
or collectively we could have a new and 
more up to date translation, or if not, an 
agreement with the French Trotskyists to 
acquire their translations. Here is an exam¬ 
ple where the collective interests of the 
Trotskyist movement are not realisable 
because of divisions. 

In this context the aims of Revolution¬ 
ary History seem laudable and justified. Also, 
in A1 Richardson they seem to have an edi¬ 
tor of energy and drive. Because of its 
independence it can no doubt have a wider 
range than the official journals that operate 
now. 

However, as Trotsky was fond of saying, 
truth is concrete. It is in this context that it 
should be measured. 

Does Revolutionary History fulfil the role 
as an instrument of Trotskyist education and 
development? In my opinion it has good 
and bad parts. But does it help and enlighten 
the Trotskyist movement, or the opposite? 
In my opinion it is the opposite. It seems the 
key core writers around A1 Richardson are 
definitely anti-Trotskyist, from a reactionary 
angle — such writers as Mike Jones, Walter 
Kendall and sympathetic associates such as 
Robin Blick. Whilst the writings of Richard¬ 
son have a halfway house atmosphere, in my 
opinion his political book reviews are shock¬ 
ing. 

Of course the question is democracy, or 
so it is claimed. This I doubt. I’m all for full 
participation of all revolutionary tendencies 
like anarchists and syndicalists. I am equally 
happy for anti-Trotskyists to give a criticism 
of a Trotskyist journal and get back at least 
as much as they gave. But what I am against 
is anti-Trotskyists playing a key role in a jour¬ 
nal which claims to be based on 
revolutionary Marxism. 

To give a couple of examples: one of the 
earliest articles by Mike Jones was an article 
of 11,000 to 12,000 words on Germany. 
When I wrote a critique of 3,500 to 4,000 
words it was not published on the grounds 
of being too long. When criticism is pub¬ 
lished of his various articles, one notes whilst 
the criticism is one page the reply is often 3 
to 4 pages. Also it must be pointed out there 
is at least one article and one reply of Mike 
Jones in every issue of Revolutionary His¬ 
tory. 

Again we have Walter Kendall as the 
authority on Communism and Trotsky. His 
anti-Trotsky phobia is well known. If one 
wants to get an anti-Trotskyist “authority”, 
why not get a normal bourgeois one? 

In my opinion what goes under the name 
of democracy is an abuse and distortion of 
the function of a revolutionary political jour¬ 
nal. Revolutionary History had definite 
political possibilities in its creation. It could 
have filled a role not filled by the various Trot¬ 
skyist journals. It has done some good things, 
like dealing with the history of Trotskyist 
movements in various countries. When it is 
coupled with material by people like Mike 
Jones, Walter Kendall and Robin Blick, even 
that good part becomes corroded by the 
linkage. 

I think Revolutionary History has lost its 
way. 
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The present state of the left in Latin America 


Pablo Velasco reviews 
"Utopia Unarmed: the 
Latin American left after 
the Cold War" by Jorge 
Castaneda (Mexico 1993; 
published in English by 
Vintage 1994) 

JORGE CASTANEDA is a professor at the 
National Autonomous University of Mexico 
and a leading theoretician in Mexico’s (social- 
democratic) Party of the Democratic 
Revolution (PRD). 

In this book he argues for a “Grand Bar¬ 
gain” or “historic compromise” by the left, 
in which “business can expect substantial 
concessions from labour” in return for 
“municipal and national democracy” and “a 
social market economy” which will solve 
the “riddle” of growth with equality. His 
argument highlights many of the problems 
facing the Latin American left. 

After the fall of the Soviet Union the Com¬ 
munist Parties in the area ceased to be a 
“significant force”. However, as Castaneda 
explains, the CPs in the area have been in 
decline from as long ago as the 1930s. Stalin’s 
popular front policy resulted in alliances 
with bourgeois groups and the heading off 
of social struggles. After the Second World 
War the communists were rewarded for their 
“moderation” by being repressed by Latin 
America’s right-wing regimes. Some CPs 
experienced growth during the radicalisa- 
tion of the 1960s but this was short-lived. 

The nationalist-populist movements have 
also declined. Vargas in Brazil, Lazaro Car¬ 
denas in Mexico, Peron in Argentina and the 
APRA in Peru, led governments and some¬ 
times presided over important 
industrialisation by using the state as a lever. 
Increasing global economic interdependence 
has made such “national development” unvi- 
able. 

Castenada has a certain sympathy for the 
political-military organisations: the 
Nicaraguan FSLN, the El Salvadorian FMLN 
and the Cuban Castroite regime but he crit¬ 
icises Castro for imprisoning his opponents, 
the FSLN for helping itself to some of the 
state’s assets after electoral defeat and the 
FMLN for settling its internal differences with 
bullets. The armed struggle is on the wane 
in Latin America. Many of these groups have 
fragmented, and some have spawned new 
social-democratic groupings. 

Castenada paints up the reformist currents 
as having “the better chance of providing 
answers”. Castenada identifies the PT of 
Brazil, the PRD in Mexico, the Chilean Social¬ 
ist Party and the MAS in Venezuela as part of 
this trend. (In doing so he glosses over impor¬ 


tant social differences between workers’ par¬ 
ties like the PT on the one hand and a 
bourgeois party such as the PRD on the 
other) 

Castaneda’s concept of the “left” is very 
woolly, and this reflects a long-standing trait 
of Latin American left politics: “left” is pretty 
much identified with “nationalist”. At the 
recent Sao Paulo Forum of left parties from 
across Latin America, in the interests of the 
“broadest possible unity”, the President of the 
Inter-American Development Bank was 
invited, the Mexican PRI (65 years in gov¬ 
ernment) was granted observer status and the 
Free Bolivia Movement (which supported a 
crackdown on striking miners and teachers 
earlier this year) was allowed to remain in the 
conference. The Zapistas were not invited to 
the Forum, and the Ramirez wing of the San- 
dinistas was excluded at the behest of Daniel 
Ortega’s wing. 



Castro 


Castaneda remains attached to the assump¬ 
tions of “dependency theory”, which has 
been the dominant model on the left for 
explaining Latin America. It can be sum¬ 
marised as follows: Latin America is 
neo-colonial; capitalism can only bring under¬ 
development there; local business classes 
are impotent; democratic channels for reform 
are completely lacking; development and 
socialism are thus synonymous. 

The working class in this theory, and this 
is explicitly endorsed by Castenada, is usually 
considered either too small numerically to be 
a major social force, or too privileged to have 
a stake in revolutionary transformation — 
unlike the rural and urban poor. 

Using dependency theory, the Castroites 
(and later the FSLN, FMLN etc) repudiated 
the two-stage theory of revolution put for¬ 
ward by the Communist Parties (Latin 
American countries needed a bourgeois 
democratic revolution first and only then 
could they proceed to a socialist revolution). 
There would be only one revolution, social¬ 
ist by definition, although in fact it would be 


won through armed struggle in which petty 
bourgeois intellectuals would lead “popu¬ 
lar” forces such as the peasantry and install 
a Stalinoid regime (modified by one degree 
or another of liberalism). 

Many post-Trotsky Trotskyist versions of 
permanent revolution, (for instance, Adolfo 
Gilly’s classic text on the Mexican revolution 
of 1910-17, The Interrupted Revolution) 
turn it into something very close to depen¬ 
dency theory. It is not difficult to see why so 
many of Latin America’s Trotskyists ended up 
as little more than cheerleaders for the Cas¬ 
troites, Sandinistas et al. 

Castaneda is in fact a proponent of a con¬ 
tinued, perhaps more thorough-going, 
bourgeois “revolution” in Latin America. He 
is also a nationalist despite his criticisms of 
crude anti-Americanism (lie points out that 
some of the most ardent supporters of 
change in Latin America live in the States). 
This is because nationalism “still mobilises... 
like nothing else”. For Castaneda the move¬ 
ment, or rather the size of the movement, is 
everything, the end is nothing. 

Castaneda’s account of regional capitalist 
development, derived as it is from depen¬ 
dency theory, is the most unsatisfactory part 
of his book. During the 20th century, and cer¬ 
tainly since the Second World War a number 
of countries in the region — Brazil, Mexico, 
Argentina and Chile — have moved on from 
being semi-colonies, and have become impor¬ 
tant capitalist powers. These are the strongest 
capitalist powers in the regions — we can 
call them sub-imperialist. The ruling classes 
are more independent of larger imperialist 
governments, the working-class has grown 
and has often built powerful organisations 
and the peasantry has been proletarianised. 
These societies are far from being semi¬ 
colonies, as the dependency theory would 
have it. Castaneda veers between seeing 
these changes as either ephemeral, and there¬ 
fore not fundamental, and simply ignoring 
them. 

Among the ruling classes of Latin America 
neo-liberal policies of privatisation and free 
trade have replaced the old statist/develop- 
mentaiist policies of the populist parties of 
the past. Lacking independence from the 
old bourgeois policy — nationalist populism 
— Castaneda represents a whole swathe of 
the Latin American left which has shifted 
from attempting to push the old policy a bit 
to the left to trying to push the new policy 
leftwards. Hence his social-democratic 
“Grand Bargain”. 

Capitalist development in Latin American 
has brought with it “its own gravedigger” — 
the working class. Hie left should be looking 
to the working class to solve the problems 
of Latin American society. This lesson has 
been demonstrated by the emergence of a 
powerful workers’ movement in Brazil over 
the last 15 years. It is from this starting point 
that a new Latin American left can emerge to 
fight for socialism. S 
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PEOPLE IN BRITAIN are now spending about £5 billion a year 
on the National Lottery • three times as much as they spend 
on books. 

This turnover would be enough to pay for taking about 
800,000 workers off the dole and getting them into jobs in 
the health service, education, building and public transport. 

Charities’ own lotteries and other hind-raising have suffered 
severely. Lottery boss Tim Holley pays himself nearly 
£500,000 a year. The “good cause” pay-outs from the lottery 
money have gone to such projects as paying Winston 
Churchill for his grandfather’s papers which should already 
have been in public hands, converting a big estate in Scot¬ 
land for grouse-shooting, and building a new sports centre 
for Eton College. 

The runaway success of this grotesque rip-off casts a ghastly 
light on Britain today. Its logic is a caricature of the logic of 
capitalism itself. 

The vast majority pay in every week without ever getting 
anything back. If they start poor, they just get poorer, while 
a tiny minority, chosen by luck, get ridiculously rich, and man¬ 
agers cream off an ample percentage. The poorer and more 
desperate people are, often the keener they are to pay in, 
because a “miracle” like a National Lottery win is their only 
way out of crippling debts and a dead-end life. 

The appeal of the National Lottery is also a grotesque re¬ 
run of the common fallback argument for religion: a few 
prayers and rituals (like a few quid a week for the Lottery) 
don’t cost much, and the possible prize is so big, be it eter¬ 
nity in paradise or multi-million pounds. Besides, do you 
want to be the odd one out, when everyone else is praying 
(or buying Lottery tickets)? 

When people look for happiness through improbable good 
luck or miracles, that reflects social despair - people giving 
up on rational efforts to improve their future. It is the polar 
opposite of socialism. The success of the National Lottery is 
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